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New Books of Merit 





Priestly Existence 
By Rev. Michael Pfliegler, translated by Francis P. Dinneen, S.J.— A 
brilliant study of personality and character types found in the priesthood, 
by an author who has won wide recognition in his native Austria. $6.00 


From Fashions to the Fathers 
The Story of My Life 


By Hilda C. Graef — A graceful self-portrait by the well-known author, 
scholar, convert, essayist, and biographer. The book also provides a reveal- 
ing glimpse of Europe between the Wars and of the Catholic writer at 
work today. $4.00 


The Worship of the Church 


By William J. O'Shea, S.S., D.D. — This new, comprehensive study of the 
Church’s worship sets out in detail all phases of the liturgy and considers 
other related questions of interest in this field. $7.00 


Feénelon’s Letters to Men and Women 


Selected with an Introduction by Derek Stanford. Archbishop Fénelon 
was one of the great religious psychologists of all ages. This book is a 
selection of his letters to laypeople, urging them to personal sanctity, 
helping them to wrestle with themselves, and with the problems of their 
state. $4.00 


St. Cyprian 
The Lapsed 
The Unity of the Catholic Church 


Translated by Maurice Bévenot, S.J. — Ancient Christian Writers Volume 
25. These two pastoral addresses of St. Cyprian reveal the aftermath of 
the persecution by the Emperor Decius (A.D. 250/251). The Lapsed 
points out that those who betrayed their faith must do penance before 
they can resume their place among the faithful. The Unity of the 
Catholic Church insists that there is no possible justification for breaking 
away from the authorities of the Church. Father Bévenot, the translator, 
adds a clear discussion of St. Cyprian’s Scripture quotations. $2.75 
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MASS IN ENGLISH 
EDITOR: 


“Mass in English” (May) was disturbing to me for 
several reasons. My first thought was: Well, it has 
come to this—something else dear and familiar is in 
danger of being destroyed in the name of understand- 
ing. With all the effort being made to make every- 
thing easy to understand in our way of living, we 
are fast becoming the most ignorant “understand- 
ing” nation in the world! 


Every Sunday the sermon and announcements are 
given in English. Does this make for greater under- 
standing? If the number of phone calls the priests 
receive during the week inquiring about the an- 
nouncements is an indication of the attention Mass 
in English would get, then I say No, No, No!... 

As an unprominent Catholic convert, the thought 
of losing the beauty of the Latin Mass hurts. The 
world has already been stripped of so much beauty 
in the name of understanding that one is tempted to 
consider this change as almost indecent... . Has 
for instance the invasion of the mystery of sex given 
us any greater understanding and happiness? Quite 
the contrary. We are now busy trying to put back 
into American life the privacy and beauty that un- 
derstanding has stripped from the mystery... . 


Love enough and you will understand enough. 
How much is enough? Christ gave everything. 
Could our joy be less? Each morning when the alarm 
startles me from oblivion, the same song quickens 
in my heart—so familiar and dear now that it seems 
almost one word: “Introibo ad altare Dei ad Deum 
qui laetificat juventutem meam.” The liturgical beat 
of the words, moving backward and forward over 
time barriers, brings all together in one triumphant 
unity. Friend greets friend and we begin the awe- 
some journey to Calvary together. The language is 
no barrier but a unity of purpose, beauty, time, 
strength, and love. Perhaps after twenty years I 
still retain some of the joy of conversion (God grant 
I never lose it all) but for those who have no strength 
except in the daily sacrament of Christ, the Latin 
is no barrier. ... 


Marguerite Sullivan 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


EDITOR: 


It would be wonderful to have the entire 
Sunday Low Mass in English, with perhaps 
weekday Masses in Latin, and Latin in semi- 
naries, convents and at private Masses. Since 
English does not lend itself to music, as we 
know from opera, High Mass should aways be 
in Latin. 

If Rome should ever grant permission, the 
finest qualified scholars from English-speaking 
countries could work on one definite, author- 
ized, beautiful translation to remain for, let 
us say, fifty years before revision could be 
considered. In this way the most beautiful, 
exact wording would be the same everywhere, 
as now in Latin. 

Mary E. McLaughlin 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
EDITOR: 


If the change were made, I believe no more 
persons would carry missals than carry them 
now. It would be necessary too for the pastor 
to install microphones at each altar if we 
assume that everyone who attends Mass should 
hear what is being said. 

There is the assumption also that hearers 
in New York City, for instance, would under- 
stand English to the extent that they would 
benefit from it. The fact is that thousands 


have difficulty in understanding English. The 


foreign language groups may want Mass said 
in their own language. In this case, the pastor 
should have the right to decide whether he 
wants it in English or in a language other 
than Latin. 

John E. Conway 

L. I. City, New York 
EDITOR: 


Although I realize the force of the main ar- 
gument for the use of the vernacular, i.e., the 
greater familiarity with the Mass which would 
result, I question this result. 

(1) The use of English would for some time 
bring a sense of greater strangeness, not only 
to American Catholics but to the many non- 
English-speaking Catholics among us, who 
must worship in our churches. (2) Would a 
congregation always be more devout and atten- 
tive if ‘he Mass were in English? Not neces- 
sarily. One flatters the average congregation 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church — with 
which I was long familiar—if one says that 
they are always more devout and attentive 
than the average Catholic congregation. (3) 
Would the congregation always hear the priest 
at the altar in many large churches and cathe- 
drals, even if it were “the blessed mutter of 
the Mass-in-English?” 

Some other considerations are: (a) We have 
many foreign-born priests among us. Their 
Mass in Latin is often more intelligible than 
the Gospel which they read from the pulpit. 


Why add to the difficulties of foreign priests 
in their priestly functions? (b) It is naive to 
think that the language of the Mass would 
remain always the same in a living language. 
It is the nature of language to change. . 
the reason for modern English translations of 
the Scriptures is that the Douay translation is 
already archaic. And even Msgr. Knox’s trans- 
lation, fine as it may be, will not be exempted 
from inevitable changes in language. (c) If 
one will not use a missal at Mass, nor hear 
Mass in any accepted way, but simply sits in 
the pew during Mass, "neither will he hear, 
even though One rose from the dead”—if the 
analogy is not irreverent. (d) How many per- 
sons who argue for Mass in English would 
vote for the opera in English? Isn’t a choir’s 
warbling “Thy Will Be Done” a let-down at 
the end of a Solemn Requiem? All this sort 
of thing might increase in complication with 
a change to the vernacular. 


Katherine M. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Peek 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 
EDITOR: 


The appearance of Father Rooney’s attack 
on right-to-work laws in the same issue (May) 
that carried two merited tributes to the late 
Father Gillis is a bleak symbol of the trend 
of Catholic opinion in this country. 

First, let’s nail a canard sedulously culti- 
vated by the pseudo-liberals. Past masters of 
intellectual sleight-of-hand, they have managed 
to equate compulsory union membership with 
liberalism. Once upon a time, liberalism im- 
plied a devotion to freedom. Now love of com- 
pulsion becomes love of freedom, and 1984 is 
just around the corner. 

In fairness, let us concede that the pseudo- 
liberals do not lack precedents for compulsory 
unionism: Socialist Britain, Fascist Italy, Nazi 
Germany and the daddy of them all, the Work- 
ers’ Paradise. The pseudo-liberal brand of 
compulsion is of course different: it’s “demo- 
cratic.” The distinction is interesting: tyranny 
is not tyranny when 51% vote for it. “Minori- 
ties” say the pseudo-liberals, “be damned—un- 
less of course, we are the minority.” 

Compulsory unionism means that Carpenter 
Joe must join, even if his union is Communist, 
even if run by mobsters; even if he could earn 
more by not belonging; even if the union en- 
gages in unethical practices. .. . But over 
and above the question of membership in bad 
unions, there is the worker who just isn’t a 
joiner. Have the pseudo-liberals gone so far 
along the path to totalitarianism and con- 
formity that they must punish even this modest 
gesture of independence? If so, we offer these 
Apostles of the Future a slogan that enshrines 
their spirit: Conform or starve! 


il 





We Catholics recognize the primacy of con- 
science even in the transcendent matter of 
membership in the true Church. But, ironically, 
some Catholics claim for unions a right they 
deny even to the Church; the right to enforce 
membership no matter how it may violate a 
man’s preference or outrage his deepest con- 
victions. 


Mark Stuart Shields 
New York, N. Y. 


EDITOR: 


At last someone has put into print the fact 
that right-to-work laws are not immoral per 
se. Father Rooney has placed the real issue 
in the effects of R-T-W rather than the law 
itself. 

Concentrating on the effects, the issue is 
clear. Eighteen states have enacted R-T-W 
and, to this date, I have yet to see unfavorable 
statistics concerning the predicted abuses of 
lower wages, insecurity or weakening of union 
positions. The opponents of R-T-W are notice- 
ably silent on these points. Examine the effects 
of the status quo, however, and it is evident 
that “union shops” by their very nature, com- 
pel workers to pay dues and assessments 
against their wills resulting in the employment 
of these monies to ends at times completely 
opposed to the worker’s ends. In the recent 
national election, for instance, the labor unions 
backed with much money the Democratic Party 
while 48% of the voters voted Republican. 
This compulsion on the part of labor leaders, 
along with immoral actions in forcing members 
to contribute to Communist-dominated groups, 
aiding illegal boycotts, brand the notion of 
“union shop” as immoral by virtue of its ef- 
forte... 

We must be vigilant to protect individual 
freedom. The common good can only be 
achieved through legislative action which seeks 
the guarantee of freedom for each individual 
citizen. Right-to-work laws will help achieve 
that goal. 


John F. Wagner 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 


WHY AMERICANS SUCCEED 
EDITOR: 


Your article in April on “Why Americans 
Succeed” is a prime example of why Americans 
succeed in making themselves look foolish in 
the eyes of Europeans. His analysis of Amer- 
ica’s secret is bad enough but the evidence the 
author gives is fantastic. His facts are abso- 
lutely ludicrous. He says that in all countries 
he has visited (except Canada) it is a scandal 
for a “gentleman” to shave himself, brush his 
clothes, carry packages or take his hat off a 


rack. He must have visited Europe on a 
“guided tour” sponsored by the Grand Order 
of Valets, Barbers and Butlers. 


Dr. App is free to spin his theory that capa- 
city for work is the American secret. But 
no man is free to defame a whole continent 
with charges that have no basis in fact. Let 
us blow our own horns if we must but we 
can do it without contributing to the notion 
that Americans are put to bed every night 
with fairy tales. 

Leroy V. Nepvue 
Washington, D. C. 


EDITOR: 


Austin App’s article on the secret of Amer- 
ica’s greatness was splendid. However if her 
greatness stems from honest toil and self- 
respect, by the same token may we not assume 
that its decline would be accelerated by our 
Welfare State and its vast army of reliefers? 
While justice and mercy demand relief wher- 
ever necessary, why include those able to work 
but preferring leisure at Government expense? 
Englishmen have repeatedly stated that the 
British workingman never recovered his ambi- 
tion since the institution of the dole. 


In our country, disciplined work presents 
such horror to delinquent youth and teen-agers 
that they deliberately choose the risk of death 
and imprisonment inseparable from a life of 
crime. 

K. Landon 
New York, N. Y. 


YOUR BOY IS SAFE? 
EDITOR: 


Thomas Shaffer’s “The Need for a Military 
Apostolate” (May) presents a plausible solu- 
tion to what has long been a great need. He 
goes a little overboard, however, in stating 
that “moral conduct in the services is on the 
decline” and in referring to “the military’s 
moral mess.” 


I have been associated with the armed serv- 
ices for the past eleven years as a member of 
both active and reserve components and as a 
writer specializing in military affairs. I have 
found that, far from declining, the moral 
standards have definitely been on the upgrade 
so much so that they put the civilian com- 
munity to shame. .. . Both Catholic and non- 
Catholic chaplains believe that the primary 
moral problems confronting the services today 
stem from the failure of the civilian com- 
munity to provide youth with adequate reli- 
gious instruction and a sound spiritual foun- 
dation. 

William V. Kennedy 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
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Hild, Hiss and Moral Judgments 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Tue recent Hildy case was a study in sentimentality. Sentiment is good. 
Life would be dull without it. Sentimentality is bad. It is a disease of 
the mind. The disease seems to be on the increase in America. Americans 
are supposed to be materialistic-minded and hard-boiled and you would 
not expect them to be sentimental. Yet they are generous as well as con- 
cerned with material things, and sentimentality is this generosity gone 
bad. It is generosity to the wrong person and possibly in the wrong place 
at the wrong time for the wrong reason. 


Consens the case of little Hildy. Here the sentimentalists had a Roman 
holiday. They paid little or no attention to the facts of the case but let 
me state them very briefly. The child was born in the last week of Febru- 
ary, 1951. On March 25th, Hildy’s mother gave her conditional consent 
to the adoption of the child by Mr. and Mrs. Ellis. The mother had a 
year in which to change her mind. Learning that the Ellises were non- 
Catholic and divorced, she withdrew her consent on May 15th. The Ellises 
refused to return the child and the mother began her long six-year fight 
for Hildy. The story of her futile attempts to recover the child is almost 
incredible. By legalistic delaying tactics and by brazen defiance of court 
orders to surrender Hildy, the Ellises held on to the child. 

Finally the Supreme Court of Massachusetts unanimously decided in 
favor of the mother. The Ellises took the child, fled the state and eventu- 
ally settled in Miami Beach. Massachusetts issued a kidnaping warrant 
and asked for extradition of the Ellises. On May 23rd of this year, Gov- 
ernor Collins of Florida refused to honor the warrant. He said that the 
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mother had lost her right to the 
child because she failed to show 
Hildy the love and affection the 
Ellises had given her. 

This is really a shocking decision. 
It strikes at the heart of one of the 
most fundamental rights that are 
recognized in the American way of 
life. That is the right of a parent 
to his or her child. Secondly, the 
decision is a rebuke to due process 
of law. The Ellises had their day in 
court and lost but their unlawful 
possession of Hildy was condoned 
by the Governor’s decision. 


Howrves I am concerned here not 
so much with the legal aspects of 
the case as with the sentimentality 
that surrounded it. Public opinion 
generally favored the Ellises. It 
ignored the facts and the question 
of legal right and viewed the case 
through the colored glasses of senti- 
mentality. 

Sections of the press were largely 
to blame, Of late years there has 
been a protest by lawyers against 
“trial by newspaper.” It is true that 
some newspapers by their slant of 
the facts of a case do unduly influ- 
ence the result. The Hildy case was 
“trial by newspaper” with a venge- 
ance. The tabloids attacked Hildy’s 
mother as a heartless monster. 
They assailed the Massachusetts 
courts and Massachusetts law. 

I must give the press credit, how- 
ever, for bypassing the religious 
phase of the case. That could have 
been an explosive issue with a Cath- 

olic mother demand- 
The Boston ing her child from 
Papal Guards Jewish foster par- 

ents. The Christian 
Century however waded right into 
the religious issue. It published an 
article by C. C. Cawley (April 3, 
1957), in which he bewailed the 
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“inhumanity” of the Massachusetts 
courts. By their decision they 
opened up for Hildy the prospect 
of being torn from a warm home 
and thrust into a Roman Catholic 
orphanage “there to undergo a mer- 
ciless attack on her religious beliefs 
and as merciless an indoctrination 
in opposing beliefs.” The article 
concluded with the implication that 
perhaps the Massachusetts courts 
were acting as papal guards. 


‘ 

To summarize the whole episode, 
I would say that public opinion did 
not have an opinion about the Hildy 
case. It had a feeling about it. Feel- 
ings are treacherous and notori- 
ously blind. When they break away 
from the guidance of common sense 
and moral custom, they run amuck. 
In this case, the public was indif- 
ferent to the ancient right of the 
mother as confirmed by American 
law. The sentimentalists looked on 
the Hildy case as a fight between 
the Ellises and the cold, heartless 
machinery of the law. The extradi- 
tion warrant said that the Ellises 
were wanted in Massachusetts to 
face the charge of kidnaping. Does 
the outcome of the case mean that 
from now on, kidnapers may flee 
the state after they have taken a 
child and then acquire the parents’ 
right by showing love and affection 
to the child? That principle will un- 
settle the right of every mother and 
father in America. 

This upsurge of sentimentality is 
profoundly disturbing. The situa- 
tion is not yet out of control but 
there are signs that sentimentality 
is taking the place of moral stand- 
ards in many minds. 


I MIGHT cite a few conspicuous ex- 
amples of cases in which public 
opinion abandoned a moral stand- 
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ard and felt sympathy for a wrong 
person at the wrong time and for a 
wrong reason. The newspapers re- 
cently told of Linda Christian’s de- 
monstrations of affection for the 
Marquis de Portago before the race 
in which he was killed. The press 
reported that she had intended to 
marry him as soon as he could get 
a divorce from his wife who had 
borne him two children. Public 
sympathy went out to Linda Chris- 
tian, not to the widow, after the 
tragedy. Then there is the case of 
Ingrid Bergman. She 
left her husband and 
child to marry Ros- 
sellini. When _ she 
arrived here a few months ago, she 
was feted and televised even though 
she boasted she was not repentant. 

An example of the same sentimen- 
tality is the reception given to the 
book Death of a Man, by Lael 
Tucker Wertenbaker. She tells how 
she helped her husband to commit 
suicide but the reading public ap- 
parently sees in it only the story of 
a man with magnificent courage. 

The surge of sentimentality today 
is, I fear, a sign of a growing loss 
of moral standards. When you 
abandon an objective moral stand- 
ard, then you necessarily take on a 
subjective and emotional standard 
of values. You tend to judge the 
rightness or wrongness of an act by 
the way you feel about it, not by 
the eternal law. 


Ingrid 


Bergman 


Tus attitude is a reversion to 
Rousseau: “Julie can have no surer 
guide than her heart; she may give 
herself up to it without scruple, and 
to do right she has but to follow 
it.” The modern pagan who judges 
by his feelings will form his opinion 
of a crime according to how he feels 
about the accused. A few weeks ago, 
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a crowd of boys waited for hours 
and then eestatically welcomed the 
gambler Costello when he was re- 
leased from the Riker’s Island 
prison in New York, The sentimen- 
talist’s reaction is like that of these 
boys. He will condemn a Dave Beck 
because he doesn’t like his looks but 
sympathize with a Costello as a hero 
in conflict with the law. 

I am not arguing for cold reason. 
It’s about as attractive as cold fish. 
Charity is the greatest of Christian 
virtues and a Christian worthy of 
the name has charity. But senti- 
mentality is a monstrous parody on 
Christian charity. In his The Divine 
Pity (Sheed & Ward) Father Gerald 
Vann, O.P., has said 
in one sentence what 
it has taken me 
pages to say: “You 
must never, of course, for an instant 
let your pity be degraded into senti- 
mentality, so that you cease to re- 
gard sin as important or culpable, 
or brush away with a gesture the 
real evils, the pride and malice and 
cruelty, that tear the world.” 


Father Vann 
Says: 


ALGER Hiss AND BLEEDING HEARTS 
Tue Alger Hiss case was another 
example of sentimentality rampant. 
The recent appearance of the Hiss 
book entitled In the Court of Public 
Opinion takes us back to the days 
of the epic trial. As in the case of 
the Ellises, so too in this case the 
atmosphere was heavy with emo- 
tion. Some superpatriots felt a deep 
hate for Hiss even before he was 
convicted. Some liberals felt he was 
beyond suspicion, the innocent vic- 
tim of the sinister Chambers’ chi- 
canery. 

Why did they feel that Chambers 
was a sinister person and Hiss be- 
yond reproach? Because they didn’t 
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like the looks of Chambers and they 
did like the appearance of this 
clean-cut, wholesome young man. 
Their “intuition” told them that this 
fat, pudgy man must be a liar and 
that this handsome young diplomat 
must be a gentleman to his finger 
tips. Even after the conviction, they 
could not bring themselves to be- 
lieve that Hiss was guilty. 


’ 

7 HIS was not a case of sentimen- 
tality blinding the public to the 
rights of moral law. It was rather 
an instance of sentimentality pre- 
vailing over good judgment. A large 
segment of public opinion favored 
Hiss even against their better judg- 
ment. They were acquainted with 
the evidence but they felt that some- 
how Hiss would yet vindicate him- 
self. 

He has tried to do so in his book. 
The title In the Court of Public 
Opinion indicates his purpose. He 
realizes that many Liberals still feel 
sorry for him and he wants to hold 
their sympathy and at the same 
time win over new friends. He will 
win no new friends. 
The reviewers al- 
most unanimously 
say that the book 
presents no new 
facts and no new insights into old 
evidence. It consists largely of broad- 
sides against the anti-New Dealers 
and insistence on “forgery by type- 
writer.” Yet I venture to say that 
sentimentalism will survive even 
the disappointment caused by the 
appearance of this book. His senti- 
mental admirers will still feel sym- 
pathy for him. 


Still the 
Innocent 
Victim! 


‘Tur emotions generated by the 
Hiss case were similar to the emo- 


tions that prevailed 
whole episode of 


during the 
“McCarthyism.” 
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The superpatriots felt that the Sena- 
tor was a Paul Revere who could do 
no wrong. But if they erred, the 
professional Liberals outdid them 
magnificently. For the emotions of 
the Liberals so excited them that 
they lost all sense of proportion. 
They made wild and almost inco- 
herent statements. They claimed 
that the American Republic was on 
the verge of catastrophe because of 
McCarthy and they scouted the very 
idea that there could be a Commu- 
nist menace. 

As Diana Trilling says in an arti- 
cle in The New Leader (May 27th), 
the dominant American Liberals 
felt that anyone accused by Mc- 
Carthy must be a loyal American. 
She says that they advanced the no- 
tion of innocence by opposition: 
they judged that any organization 
linked by McCarthy to Communism 
must be free of any Red taint. 

The strange fact about it all was 
that many of these sentimentalists 
were intellectuals. We can expect 
readers of the tabloids to experi- 
ence a purely emotional reaction to 
public questions since their minds 
are fed on nothing but scare head- 
lines. We can expect of an intel- 
lectual, however, that he know his 
facts and that he use his brains. He 
can feel intensely on current affairs 
provided he thinks deeply 
judges wisely. 


and 


CONNECTICUT AND FREE BUS SERVICE 


0 N May 29th, the state of Connecti- 
cut authorized free transportation 
for the pupils of non-profit private 
schools. The parochial school chil- 
dren will of course be the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the plan. Under the new 
law, towns have the option to pro- 
vide this transportation so it is not 
compulsory. 
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Tue Hartford Catholic paper, The 
Catholic Transcript, edited by Mon- 
signor John §S. Kennedy, played a 
large role in the victory. It pub- 
lished a powerful editorial prophe- 
sying countermeasures at the polls 
for those legislators who were try- 
ing, out of bigotry, to scuttle the 
bill. The leader of the opposition 
claimed the bill was “atrocious” and 
that it violated the historic concept 
of separation of Church and State. 

We hope that other states will 
follow the lead of Connecticut. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Everson case established good 
precedent. It ruled that a statute in 
New Jersey allowing free bus trans- 
portation for Catholic-school pupils 
was valid. The Court said that such 
aid was aid directly to the child, 
not to the school. It therefore bore 
no relation to the question of the 
separation of Church and State 
since it was not aid to the parochial 
school. It stated that such aid is in- 
tended for the safety and welfare 
of the child and resembles the aid 
given by laws which provide traffic 
policemen for streets near a_ paro- 
chial school. No child, according to 
the Court, should be debarred from 
the benefits of public welfare legis- 
lation simply because he attends a 
religious school. 


Two interesting points might de- 
velop from this Connecticut legisla- 
tion, First, how about Catholic par- 
ents in towns that choose not to give 
free bus transportation to Catholic 
children? Can the parents demand 


it as a Constitutional right? The 


‘Church 
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Everson case certainly implies that 
the right of the child to aid is a 
genuine Constitutional right. 
Secondly, in relying on the Ever- 
son case as precedent, we cannot 
subscribe to the main _ principle 
enunciated by the Court on that 
occasion. It said that the First 
Amendment had 
erected a wall of 
separation between 
and State 
and that this wall must be kept 
high and impregnable. The New 
Jersey law providing free transpor- 
tation was providing aid to the child 
and did not come under the ban of 
the First Amendment but the Court 
said that all aid to religion, in any 
shape or form, was proscribed. 


New Twist 
to the Law 


Wirn this we cannot agree. The 
interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment cited by the Court is a false 
one that has been rejected by many 
legal experts and historians. The 
First Amendment simply forbids 
the establishment of an official reli- 
gion in the United States and this 
can be interpreted to mean that it 
forbids any federal aid that would 
favor one religion over another. To 
say that it forbids any aid to all 
religions generally is out of line 
with the whole trend of Constitu- 
tional interpretation of the Amend- 
ment. To give the Amendment this 
new twist is to make a new law 
and the Supreme Court is definitely 
not a law-making body. That is why 
many lawyers are quite confident 
that the McCollum “released time” 
decision will eventually be reversed. 





What's Wrong With 
Sunday School? 





Pasnes who used to scold parents 
for not sending children to the paro- 
chial school are now being scolded 
by parents for not admitting their 
children to the school. More than 
half the Catholic children of ele- 
mentary school age in the United 
States are now attending public 
school, and during the next decade 
this percentage will probably rise to 
two-thirds. Even if we could meet 
the teacher shortage, we cannot ex- 
pand the Catholic school building 
program to match the expansion of 
the Catholic elementary school 
population. What alternative is 
there except more Sunday schools? 


Tue Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine uses the slogan: “Every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school.” 
But the Confraternity is also realis- 
tically aware of the shortage of 
Catholic schools. It is also desper- 
ately trying to get more Sisters into 
its work and to train more lay per- 
sons for part-time religious teach- 
ing to public school children. Sun- 
day schools and released time 
programs are a poor substitute for 
regular instructions in the paro- 
chial school, but this substitute will 
have to suffice (and to be improved 
upon) for more and more of our 
youngsters. 





by JOSEPH 


Tus problem has come strikingly 
to our attention in a larger socio- 
logical study we are now making of 
Catholic elementary school children. 
St. Luke’s school has 632 children 
with fourteen teachers (for an al- 
ready over-crowded pupil load of 
45.1 per teacher). The parish Sun- 
day school instructs an additional 
181 children in eight grades (for a 
comfortable ratio of 22.6 pupils per 
teacher). This fortunate parish has 
the luxury of two Sisters who do 
not teach in the parochial school but 
who organize and operate the Sun- 
day school, besides maintaining a 
live census, giving religious instruc- 


H. FICHTER, S.J. 


tions at a rural school on Saturdays, 
running the Legion of Mary, making 
home visits, contacting dormant 
Catholics, and sundry other activi- 
ties. 

The Sunday school we are study- 
ing appears to be exceptionally well- 
staffed. The assistant pastor teaches 
the eighth grade and one of the nuns 
the seventh grade. The other nun 
is preparing the children in the sec- 
ond grade for their first Holy Com- 
munion. The remaining grades in 
the Sunday school are handled by 
five devoted and trained lay women 
of the parish. The problem of get- 
ting dependable lay teachers seems 
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to plague most parochial Sunday 
schools. Sunday morning is a more 
propitious time than weekday after- 
noons for women who have to work 
during the week. The weekday 
afternoons, on the other hand, seem 
to be a more convenient time for 
housewives and homemakers to of- 
fer their services. 


Tue background training of the 
lay teachers at St. Luke’s school 
varies considerably. The two more 
mature catechists (who are married 
with grown children) have had the 
advantage of a course in theology 
taught weekly by the Dominican 
Fathers over a period of three years. 
The three younger and unmarried 
women had the short course for 
catechism instructors prepared by 
the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. Unfortunately, the regular or- 
ganized program, leading to an in- 
structor’s certificate for Confrater- 
nity teachers, is unavailable in this 
city. But the two local Sisters, who 
are experts in this work conducted 
a private course of instructions and 
also meet occasionally with these 
lay teachers. 

All of the teachers, lay and reli- 
gious, in this Sunday school are 
themselves the products of paro- 
chial Thus they realize 
immediately the sharp contrast be- 
tween their own religious instruc- 
tion at the elementary level and that 
which they are presently able to 
give the public school children. 
Their attitudes toward the whole 
program range from optimism to 
discouragement. At times they feel 
frustrated over the little the chil- 
dren can learn in the meager weekly 
hour of religious instruction. For 
the most part, however, they gear 
their expectations to the realities at 
hand and hope that they can per- 


schools. 
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suade parents to supervise some 
catechism study during the week. 


A none many other difficulties in 
the Sunday school the teacher-par- 
ent relation is a peculiar one. As 
one of the Sisters remarked, “some 
of the parents think they are doing 
us a favor by sending their children 
to Sunday school.” Many of the 
other parents are not deeply con- 
cerned about the religious instruc- 
tion of their children. Last year a 
plan was instituted to bridge this 
teacher-parent gap and to stimulate 
the parents’ interest. Under this 
plan, the teacher of the third grade 
stays with the same _ children 
through the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. She makes telephone con- 
tact with the parents and even suc- 
ceeds in meeting with them occa- 
sionally before or after Mass on 
Sunday mornings. Thus the teacher 
learns to know the children well 
and tries to work also with the 
parents, 

It is the general impression of the 
teachers that the family background 
of the children constitutes one of 
the main problems of the Sunday 
school. Our researchers have used 
the same interview schedule with 
these parents as with those of paro- 
chial school children. We have 
found that about thirty per cent of 
these parents are in mixed mar- 
riages as compared to thirteen per 
cent for the parents of the parochial 





The main thing wrong with Sunday school, 
Father Fichter points out, is that it is taught 
on Sunday; for the closer we can integrate 
the teaching of religion with the teaching 
of other school subjects, the more likely are 
we to make religion meaningful to the young- 
sters. Father Fichter, S.J., engaged at present 
in a sociological study of Catholic elementary 
school children, is Visiting Professor, in the 
Department of Sociology, at Notre Dame 
University, Notre Dame, Ind. 





WHAT’S WRONG WITH SUNDAY SCHOOL? 


school children. Another thirty per 
cent are from families in which one 
of the parents is a convert, as com- 
pared to twenty-six per cent among 
the families of parochial school chil- 
dren. 


Anrnoven the overcrowding of the 
parochial schools has been an im- 
portant factor in their choice of 
school, it is difficult to escape the 
implication that the parents of pub- 
lic school children are not so con- 
cerned about the religious educa- 
tion of their children as are the 
parents of parochial school pupils. 

The elementary educational back- 
ground of parents seems also to be 
a factor. Only thirty-two per cent 
of the parents of Sunday school 
children had all their elementary 
education in a Catholic school. 
Fifty-five per cent had all of it in a 
public elementary school, and the 
remaining thirteen per cent had at- 
tended both public and parochial 
schools, The corresponding percent- 
ages for the parents of the parochial 
school children, are fifty-one, thirty- 
seven and twelve per cent. 


Tue Catholic Sunday school at St. 
Luke’s is operated as an agency 
of instruction and like any other 
school requires the co-operation of 
the parents. It is not meant to be a 
baby-sitting service, or an enter- 
tainment program, or even a study 
period for the children, while their 
parents are attending Mass. The ex- 
pectation of the teachers is that the 
children have done their homework 
in the form of studying catechism 
during the week. This expectation 
is disappointed more often than it 
is satisfied. Certain religious truths 
and especially prayers, have to be 
memorized. While mere rote mem- 
orization has gone out of fashion, 
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even in Sunday school teaching, a 
certain amount of “memory work” 
is required in all aspects of the 
learning process. Many of the chil- 
dren returning after the summer 
vacation remember almost nothing 
of what they had learned in the 
previous year. Some of the younger 
children forget even the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Hail Mary. 

Not all the blame can be placed 
on the lack of interest by the par- 
ents or in the lack of study by the 
pupils. It must be obvious that one 
hour a week from mid-September to 
mid-May (with time out for the 
Christmas and Easter holidays) can 
hardly be termed adequate religious 
instruction for children. Yet, this 
is all these children receive with the 
exception of the second graders who 
come for an extra period taught by 
the Pastor on Saturday afternoons 
for the three months immediately 
prior to their reception of first Holy 
Communion. The parochial school 
children receive not only five times 
as much formal instruction; they 
have also the tremendous advantage 
of the informal spiritual atmosphere 
of the parochial school. 


Tue teachers feel that the attend- 
ance of the Sunday school children 
is fairly good. For the most part 
only sickness, or some other serious 
excuse keeps them away, once they 
have begun classes in September. 
The records show that about one- 
fourth have not missed class since 
the beginning of the school year; 
another one-third have been absent 
once or twice; the remaining forty- 
two per cent have missed class three 
or more times. Although slightly 
more girls than boys attend Sunday 
school, there is no sex-differential 
in absence and attendance. 

A more serious problem is the 
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progressive absenteeism as the chil- 
dren grow older. The first grade is 
usually crowded, but it includes also 
some kindergarten children from 
the public schools who subsequently 
enter the parochial first grade. After 
the second grade the membership 
gradually drops off until in the 
eighth grade about one-third of the 
original members of the class no 
longer attend Sunday school. 


Tue content of the Sunday school 
lesson is mainly that of the ordinary 
catechism. The teachers find the 
Junior Catholic Messenger, with its 
stories and discussion questions 
very popular among the children. 
The art of story-telling is highly 
developed among the teachers, and 
the pious story with a moral seems 
to be most impressive especially for 
the smaller children. 

On several occasions after the 
class wes finished we. stopped a 
child and asked: “What did you do 
in Sunday school today? What was 
the teacher talking about?” The re- 
sponse of the child was always a 
blank look, and an inability to re- 
member anything. (This question 
can, of course, also be asked of uni- 
versity students, and probably re- 
ceive frequently the same reply.) 

One of the most subile problems 
in a program of this kind is that the 
Sunday school children tend to be 
categorized as “second class parish- 
ioners.”” While no parent, teacher, 
sister or priest deliberately intends 
to treat them this way, the fact is 
that the children do not “fit in” 
with the regular pattern of paro- 
chial school training. When they 
receive their first Holy Communion, 
since they have not had the time 
and opportunity to train as well as 
the parochial school children, they 
file into the church and kneel in the 
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section behind the other children. 
Some parents are sensitive about 
this form of “segregation.” 

Sunday morning is about the poor- 
est time that could be chosen for 
religious instruction to Catholic ele- 
mentary school children. This may 
not be a problem for Protestants 
among whom Sunday school 
“counts” as going to Church. The 
Catholic child who reaches the age 
of reason is obliged to attend Mass 
on Sundays; and so are his parents. 
The parents have to bring the 
youngest children either before or 
after they have attended Mass, and 
then have to make an extra trip to 
pick them up. The lay teacher has 
her own Mass obligation to fulfill, 
and also often enough obligations 
to her home and family. Sunday is 
a holiday, and children dislike “go- 
ing to school” on that day. Every- 
thing conspires against Sunday 
morning. 

When we have put all of these 
problems together — the need for 
teachers, parent-teacher relations, 
lack of parental concern, lack of 
pupil interest, absenteeism, the 
peculiar parochial status of public 
school children—we must come to 
one major conclusion: The main 
problem with Sunday school is that 
it is taught on Sunday. The main 
solution would be to abolish Sunday 
school and to give religious instruc- 
tion during the school day in school 
surroundings. 

The closer we can integrate the 
teaching of religion with the teach- 
ing of other school subjects the 
more likely are we to make religion 
meaningful to elementary school 
children. Aside from the full-time 
parochial school, the best success 
would be achieved in places where 
the Catholic catechist would spend 
the whole day in the public school. 
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The principal might arrange it so 
that each successive class would 
have a study period when the Cath- 
olic children go to another room for 
catechism. In a school with 100-150 
Catholic children she could com- 
plete the lessons in one day, and 
then move on to another public 
school. 

The “constitutionality” of this 
arrangement has not been tested or 
challenged everywhere. In _ fact, 
there are some public school prin- 
cipals who favor it — not only for 
Catholics, but also for Protestants 
and Jews. From the point of 
view of teachers, parents, children 
and catechists, this appears to be 
the most practical arrangement for 
released time which has yet been 
devised. When the current phobia 
concerning the use of public school 
property for the teaching of religion 
dies down, this system will probably 
be widely employed. 

The second-best arrangement, 
in use in some places, is the es- 
tablishment of a school room ad- 
jacent to the public school property. 
The Catholic children are re- 
leased from study periods during 
the day and come over to meet the 
catechist for instructions. They re- 
turn to the school for their regular 
class periods so that there is virtu- 
ally no interruption in the school 
routine. This plan is most practical 
and economical when it is used in 
the vicinity of extra-large public 
schools. Thus there is maximum 
use of both the teacher’s time and 
the school facilities. 
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Aner any other weekday ar- 
rangement, whether it is after- 
school hours or the last period of 
the school day, has the disadvantage 
of removing the child from his ac- 
customed school environment. It 
has the added disadvantage that it 
requires the services of numerous 
catechists simultaneously to teach 
the children of the different grades. 
No child enjoys “taking lessons” 
at a time—Saturdays, Sundays, or 
after school hours—when the other 
children are out of school. Parents 
who bribe and cajole their children 
to take music lessons “on the side” 
are well aware of this fundamental 
fact. 


I. there is a current crisis of over- 
crowding and teacher shortage in 
the parochial school there is an even 
greater crisis of religious education 
facing the growing numbers of 
Catholic children in public elemen- 
tary schools. It cannot ke solved by 
the wringing of hands or by the 
mutual scolding of pastors and par- 
ents. To put every Catholic child in 
a parochial school is beyond the 
physical ability of both priests and 
people throughout the United States. 
To provide the best kind of religious 
instruction to Catholic children in 
the public schools is beyond the 
capacity of priests and sisters alone. 
This serious crisis in religious edu- 
cation requires the intelligent sup- 
port of the Catholic laity and ulti- 
mately also the unprejudiced 
co-operation of public school offi- 
cials. 





The Secularssts 


by ERIK von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


“¢ 

OME here, Marge, and listen to 
this man,” the girl with the diamond 
earrings shouted to her friend 
across the room who was precari- 
ously balancing a dry martini. 
“He’s a Roman Catholic straight 
from Europe and he wants to trans- 
form this country into some sort of 
Church-State run by an ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy under the Pope and 
the Vatican... .” 

Cocktails, even if taken in minute 
quantities have the curious effect 
of increasing the volume of the hu- 
man voice and at the same time 
sharpening the sense of hearing. 
Not only Marge, to whom I had not 
yet been introduced, but also a num- 
ber of the other guests, looked up 
with a sudden gleam of curiosity. I 
remembered the saying of a movie 
mogul that only sex and religion are 
“sure fire” for the box office, and I 
was amused to have provided the 
spark for a minor conflagration. 

“My dear lady,” I nevertheless 
modestly insisted, “I have not the 
slightest wish to transform this or 
any other country into a Church- 
State... .” 

“Now you want to back down,” 
she cried, not hiding her disappoint- 
ment. “A minute ago you said that 
this new French law providing for a 
bonus to all parents sending their 
children to private schools—cash- 
able only by school authorities—is 
something you approve of. But the 
main beneficiaries are the Catholic 
schools in France. And if we adopt 


this law in America, the real win- 
ners again would be the Catholic 
schools. Don’t you agree?” 

“I do.” 

“And you don’t call that an es- 
tablishment?” a tall man with thick, 
black eyebrows and a funereal voice, 
inquired severely. “Our Constitu- 
tion strictly forbids the least trace 
of an establishment.” 

“But, my dear sir,” I was forced 
to reply, “the abolition of double 
taxation is not an ‘establishment 
of religion,’ but a matter of justice 
pure and simple. The Catholics in 
Britain before their Emancipation 
were subjected to double taxation 
as a punitive measure — but this 
was in the eighteenth century. And 
now you want to perpetuate condi- 
tions in your country which two 
hundred years ago the best English- 
men, like Dr. Johnson, were 
ashamed of but which had the full 
support of that great friend of 
America—George III.” 





On one of his recent lecture tours in this 
country, Dr. Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn en- 
dured this almost incredible experience at 
the hands of some ardent “secularists.” He 
assures us that, while all names and some of 
the characters in his account are fictitious, 
any 1 blance to points of view, convic- 
tions, ways of thinking and speaking are by 
no means coincidental. Dr. von Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn is planning an extensive lecture 
trip this fall in the U. S., traveling from 
coast to coast and returning home to Austria 
via Japan and India. He was recently made 
a Cavaliere di grazia per merito, by the 
Knights of Malta. 
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“Religions complicate every- 
thing,” an elderly lady remarked 
pensively and a bit sourly because 
she drank only tea and the crowd 
around her was getting gayer every 
minute. “They’re a survival of the 
past and an obstacle to tolerance, 
progress, mutual understanding, 
freedom, enlightenment, peace. . . .” 

“Everything existing in this world 
is a ‘survival,’ and I don’t see why 
religions are a menace to peace.” 

“You don’t, don’t you? But they 
are! “the lady exploded. “They are 
all a menace to peace because they 
divide mankind into watertight 
compartments. Human beings 


should consider one another as 
brothers, but religion creates walls 
between them. We've seen that hap- 
pen in this country.” 

“I understand. Those who joined 
African Methodist Episcopal 


the 
Zion Church developed a brown 
skin, those who adhered to the 
Southern Methodist Church stayed 
a light pink—and hence all racial 
troubles.” 

“He doesn’t want to understand,” 
Marge remarked furiously to the 
rest of the steadily growing circle. 
“He’s dogma-ridden. We're broad- 
minded. All we ask of people who 
just can’t get rid of their religious 
fixations is to keep them to them- 
selves and not drag them into public 
life, into politics or education, or 
into business and the government. 
Modern man is a secularist even if 
he has some denominational back- 
ground. Look at Chloe. She’s a mod- 
ern woman in the best sense of the 
word—decent, open-minded, a good 
sport, no blinkers. I’ve known her 
for seven years; we went to college 
together and I haven’t the faintest 
notion what Church she supports— 
if any!” 

“Congratulations!” I exclaimed. 
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“Our real though unofficial reli- 
gion,” a man with gray hair and a 
protruding Adam’s apple, declared 
solemnly, “is secularism. It’s the 
only religion truly compatible with 
democracy. It stands for the ‘City 
of Man.’ The denominations are 
all more or less exclusive. Each one 
thinks it is right and all the others 
are wrong. They all teach intoler- 
ance and hatred.” 

“So, only the secularists are tol- 
erant,” I remarked with punctilio. 
“They are wonderful because they 
flatly refuse to distinguish between 
truth and error.” 

“You’re just trying to be funny,” 
the girl with the diamond earrings 
fairly screeched. She was Chloe. 
“You wise guy from the Old World, 
who tells you the difference between 
truth and error? These distinctions 
are subjective. What we consider 
right, our grandparents considered 
wrong. And in fifty years there will 
be another set of ideas.” 

“You see,” the gray-haired guest 
explained to me with undisguised 
condescension. “The language of 
the progressive and liberal demo- 
erat goes like this: ‘I think that I 
am right in my way of doing things 
and you think that you’re right in 
your way. We’re both right and 
wrong, and—therefore—let’s make 
it fifty-fifty.’” And this is precisely 
the language Rome neither under- 
stands, nor would stand for.” 

“I see. So that is the sort of lan- 
guage an American should use when 
arguing with Communists?” 

“Certainly—yes.” 

“In other words—let’s have fifty 
per cent free enterprise and fifty 
per cent collectivism?” 

“Correct.” 

“Fifty per cent executions after 
torture and public trials, and fifty 
per cent acquittals. .. .” 
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“Now really!” 

“And how about the Nazis? Fifty- 
fifty with the Nazis means slaught- 
ering three million Jews instead of 
six.” 

“This is really in bad taste!” 
Marge cried, almost spilling her 
cocktail. 

“I am not trying to be funny; I’m 
merely adhering to your logic.” 

“In a dogmatic fashion, in a dog- 
matic fashion, young man,” the gray- 
haired gentleman interposed raising 
a finger in warning. “That’s why 
we object to your parochial schools. 
They are not only dividing the na- 
tion, they’re also creating closed 
minds which see the world in the 
light of religious prejudices instead 
of cultivating the breadth and width 
of secularism... .” 

“What’s wrong about dividing 
students?” 

“Divisions are highly—highly un- 
democratic,” the tall, beetle-browed 
individual insisted. 

“If that is correct then non-co- 
educational schools, prep schools 
with high tuition fees, graduate 
schools demanding high qualifica- 
tions, Indian schools without Cau- 
casian pupils, colleges with sepa- 
rate arts and science departments, 
schools for the mentally handi- 
capped—all of them are ‘undemo- 
cratic. A synagogue is undemo- 
cratic because it offers no Christian 
worship and a _ strict Lutheran 
church is undemocratic because it 
does not admit Presbyterians to 
Holy Supper. Nature is undemo- 
cratic because she discriminates 
against palm trees in northern lati- 
tudes and... .” 

“Oh, stop! stop!” Chloe howled. 
“It’s not the divisions we’re really 
opposed to, but narrowness, the cre- 
ation of closed minds as Professor 
Miller has just pointed out. We 
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want men and women with broad 
outlooks. A broad outlook—that’s 
what secularism stands for.” 

“Broad outlooks? Well, how 
about Gilson, Guardini, Adam, Pa- 
pini, Dawson, Pieper, Watkin? 
What about Teilhard de Chardin, 
Marrou, Schneider, Mauriac and 
Karrer — you wouldn’t call them 
narrow-minded, would you?” 

“We never even heard of those 
priests!” Marge said contemptously. 
“As far as we know, the only en- 
lightened Catholic that ever lived 
is an old Monsignor in Princeton 
who’s been excommunicated be- 
cause he didn’t like Franco. His 
name is Murray-Taine.” 

“His name is Maritain, he’s never 
been excommunicated, nor did he or 
the majority of the men I’ve just 
mentioned ever receive Holy Orders. 
The trouble is that you secularists 
are living in a self-imposed ghetto 
all your own; you are a mutual ad- 
miration society residing in an ivory 
tower, a clique which has not the 
slightest idea what the big world of 
belief around you is thinking, or 
writing or doing. Of course, I well 
know that you don’t like convinced 
Christians and their faith. You 
would eliminate them altogether if 
you could... .” 

He of the bushy eyebrows put his 
glass down and raised his hands in 
pious horror. “Nothing is further 
from our minds,” he declared sol- 
emnly. “Our guiding principle is 
tolerance ... tolerance . . . noth- 
ing but tolerance... .” 

“But we will be tolerant only as 
long as you people play fair,” Dr. 
Miller warned. “Only as long as 
your American coreligionists keep 
to themselves. As long as they rest 
satisfied with their own periodicals, 
publishing companies, schools, 
charity organizations and theater 
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guilds and don’t try to muscle in 
where they do not belong.” 

“In other words,” I replied, “as 
long as they ‘know their place,’ as 
long as they remain inconspicuous 
and do not try to form or to reform 
the face of your country. As long as 
they build little schools safely 
tucked away in poor residential sec- 
tions, as long as they hold no pro- 
cessions, as long as they remain 
satisfied with a single judge on the 
Supreme Court and make no at- 
tempt to get their share of members 
on the faculties of the State univer- 
sities... .” 

“But that’s only right and 
proper,”” Marge interrupted. “They 
have their own universities and col- 
leges. Why should they try to 
worm their way into our institu- 
tions of learning?” 

“First of all, because the Catholic 
educational system is not large 


enough to take care of all Catholic 
youngsters, and besides, what do you 
mean by ‘our’?” I inquired. “If you 
tax Catholics for the support of a 
city college or a state university, 
obviously they have a right to be 
actively represented in such enter- 


prises. If one third of a state is 
Catholic, it would not be unfair to 
demand that one out of three profes- 
sors in a state university be a Cath- 
olic. In line with your standards a 
professor is acceptable if he follow 
John Dewey in his philosophy 
course, but if he follow one of the 
philosophical schools in accordance 
with the Catholic faith he would be 
committing a crime against ‘lib- 
erty’ ...” 

“Against liberty and against the 
First Amendment which demands 
total separation of Church and 
State,” Professor Miller said 
gravely, implying that, as an alien, 
I could never fathom the mythical- 
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mystical meaning of the First 
Amendment. 

“In other words, and according to 
your personal conviction, the First 
Amendment rules that atheism and 
agnosticism be the Established, un- 
holy Church of America, while the 
teachings of all other religions, 
especially all Catholic tenets, have 
no official standing?” 

“If you want to put it that way— 
yes,” Professor Miller grunted. 
“One commentator on the First 
Amendment insisted that in a public 
school’s art class not even the pic- 
ture of a Cathedral ought to be 
shown the pupils.” 

“Then the Aristotelian philosophy 
which, at present, enjoys special 
Catholic favor, should not be taught 
at all—a professor adhering to Aris- 
totelianism should be thrown out 
on his ear?” 

“He won't, but he ought to be,” 
the gaunt young man replied lazily. 

“And if a university teaches a 
philosophy approved by the Roman 
Church,” the old lady interjected, 
“then as a matter of simple justice 
each denomination ought to have a 
chair of philosophy—one for the 
Seven Day Adventists, one for the 
Latter Day Saints, one for the Four 
Square Gospel Church and so forth.” 

“As if they ever would be con- 
cerned with philosophy.” 

“Whether they are or not—who 
cares,” Dr. Miller remarked. “In 
this country we have innumerable 
faiths and they all should have 
equal rights—equal rights or none 
whatsoever.” 

“Better none,” a whole chorus 
chanted. 

“Except the secularists,” I could 
not help adding, “who in their 
boundless tolerance would like to 
eliminate all those disagreeing with 
them from the national scene — 
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while keeping all the privileges and 
monopolies for themselves.” 

“And why shouldn’t they?” the 
old lady inquired venomously. “Sec- 
ularists are not a denomination, 
they have no church buildings, no 
seminars, priests, elders, bishops, 
preachers or moderators. And above 
all—they are tolerant because they 
have no dogmas.” 

“Yes, sir,” the tall young man in- 
sisted. “We are tolerant because 
we're undogmatic.” 

“But my dear friend,” I replied 
cheerfully. “Only a truly dogmatic 
person can be tolerant because only 
a person with deep and absolute 
convictions can show affection and 
generosity toward another person 
whose views seem to him to be dead 
wrong. A man who believes in noth- 
ing can never accuse anybody else 
of error. He can never be tolerant, 
but only indifferent. A Catholic or a 
Mohammedan has an opportunity 
to be tolerant, a logically thinking 
agnostic, at best, can achieve only 
indifference.” 

“All right then,” Dr. Miller ad- 
mitted. “We secularists are indif- 
ferent.” 

“If only you were,” I said dryly. 
“You start out with the dogmatic 
assertion that truth is humanly un- 
attainable and that man is such a 
poor wretch that he can never dis- 
tinguish between truth and error. 
So, every Christian, regardless of 
whether he is the Pope in Rome or 
Mr. O’Connell, your next door neigh- 
bor is an impostor and/or an enemy 
of your utopia of progressivism. 
After all, you have told me in so 
many words that secularism is the 
established and uniquely privileged 
faith of this country. Then you in- 
sist that this faith, in the spirit of 
dogmatic secularist intolerance, 
should not tolerate any other creed 
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on the footing of equality. While 
secularism thrives on state support, 
other creeds should practice the 
humble virtue of self-effacement. 
Though Mr. F. X. O’Connell’s in- 
come is taxed to help pay for a 
school run in the spirit of a certain 
teachers’ college, of which it has 
been said that it is the place where 
they throw false pearls to real 
swine, you expect him to put up 
meekly with the situation. And 
though he would never dream of 
sending his children to that school.” 

“And I tell you,” Chloe broke in, 
“we don’t care whether you like our 
viewpoint or not, we'll stick to it 
through thick and thin.” 

“Aren’t you being a little dog- 
matic?” 

“Dogmatism can only be fought 
with dogmatism,” Dr. Miller hissed. 
“If Catholics anywhere get a little 
finger, they’ll take the whole hand. 
If we hadn’t been watchful, the 
Pope would have taken over Amer- 
ica a long time ago.” 

“He hasn’t taken over Austria, or 
Luxembourg, or Belgium where the 
Catholic faith predominates; he 
hasn’t taken over Denmark either 
where Catholics are in a minority 
but where Catholic priests act as 
civic registrars and where the 
State supports the Catholic schools 
which have the right to issue certifi- 
cates and degrees.” 

“You mean there is hardly any 
difference between Denmark and 
Franco-Spain?” Marge exclaimed. 

“There’s quite a difference be- 
cause the Catholic schools in 


Franco-Spain, unlike the Catholic 
schools in Frederick-Denmark or in 
Juliana-Netherlands, have no right 
to give degrees, Nor has the Church 
in Franco-Spain the power to nomi- 
nate its own hierarchy without the 
government’s O.K.” 
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“How come?” 

“Because there the Church has 
taken over—if one believes the great 
secular press.” 

For a moment everyone was si- 
lent. Evidently they did not believe 
a word of what they had just heard, 
but they wouldn’t go so far as to 
say so. 

“You see,” the young man said 
after some hesitation. “Over here 
it really would be different. Here 
the Catholic minority, if we gave 
them half a chance, would actually 
take over and run the country.” 

“Sure, they would,” I replied 
facetiously, “everybody knows how 
shrewd they are and how dumb and 
ineffective the rest of the nation.” 
But since humor is not the strong 
point of the secular make-up, my 
joke was taken at its face value and 
I got some dirty looks. 

“If the Catholics take over, they 
would teach religion in state schools 
and this is absolutely incompatible 
with a progressive society,” Chloe 
said, recovering from her shock. 

“The same argument Tito, Gott- 
wald and Rakosi used when they 
abolished religious instruction in 
the state schools,” I remarked. 

“If on a trip through this country 
you see a large isolated building 
from the window of your Pullman,” 
Chloe resumed her attack, “then 
you can be sure that it is a Cath- 
olic institution—a convent, a col- 
lege, a monastery, a seminary .. .” 

“What else would it be?” You 
don’t expect castles in America? Or 
feudal palaces?” 

“One nice day we're going to put 
a stop to all this,” Dr. Miller grum- 
bled. “Yes, sir! We're going to put 
taxes on those clerical fortresses, 
stiff taxes so they will be forced out 
of existence.” 
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“Indirect confiscation?” I sug- 
gested. “I understand — secularist 
tolerance in action. And what about 
the smaller denominations which 
would be hit even more fatally than 
the Catholic Church in America?” 

“As long as we get at the Cath- 
olics—what do we care?” the old 
lady declared magnanimously, 
pouring herself some more tea. 

“There’s no other way to stop 
them,” the gaunt young man said 
now. He was obviously determined 
to tell the unbridled truth. “There’s 
no other way, because they don’t 
play fair either. If they did not 
make use of those fanatical celi- 
bates without families, to teach in 
their schools for a mere pittance, 
their schools would have gone the 
way of all flesh a long time ago. 

“Why not establish anti-reli- 
gious orders of dedicated secular- 
ists,” I quietly suggested, “fanatical 
agnostic ‘nuns’ with red fingernails 
living in monastic simplicity who 
teach that man seemingly got intel- 
ligence when some pre-human apes 
at a round table conference, after 
taking a majority vote, decided to 
develop a thumb and to use clubs 
during the mating season.” 

This remark was the straw which 
broke the camel’s back. “You go 
back,” Chloe shouted after swallow- 
ing the olive in her martini. “You 
just go back where you came from!” 

I could hardly decline this some- 
what rude invitation and _ took 
formal leave of the lady of the 
house. Then I went back across 
the street to the Catholic home 
which sheltered me during my visit 
in New York and where I was ex- 
pected for supper. I thus left the 
world of yesterday and re-entered 
a home which to me symbolized 
the America of tomorrow. 
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by Thomas Molnar 


M. RENE JULLIARD, the editor of 
Francoise Sagan’s two best-selling 
novels, reports that no month 
passed in the last two or three 
years without some hopeful candi- 
date-to-fame sending in a similar 
manuscript. Titles like Adieu, Tris- 
tesse, Welcome Happiness, and so 
on have landed on the editorial desk, 
but of course the formula does not 
work: the terse, lucid style of Mlle. 
Sagan, in spite of its apparent sim- 
plicity, cannot be imitated at will. 

Astonishingly young as Francoise 
Sagan is, she has become overnight 
a first-rank author, around whom 
swarm the inevitable publicity 
hounds, and whose literary career 
is carefully watched and weighed by 
the greatest of French critics, Emile 
Henriot, member of the Academy, 
André Rousseaux from the Figaro 
Littéraire, and many others. The 


attention is due to the fact that 
Mile, Sagan may very well have 
demonstrated that she is in the line 
of a great fictional tradition, reach- 
ing from Mme. de La Fayette, a 
seventeenth-century writer, through 
Benjamin Constant and Stendhal in 
the early nineteenth century, to the 
literary giant, Proust, with his Re- 
membrance of Things Past. 


Tue reader may recall that after 
the lightning-like success of Fran- 
coise Sagan’s Bonjour Tristesse, 
three years ago, many critics, both 
in this country and in France, ex- 
pressed their doubts as to the young 
author’s ability to write another 
novel in a similar vein, yet not imi- 
tating the first. 

Needless to say, such an exploit is 
always difficult, for a beginner, 
especially, tends to steer close to the 
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course that has proved safe before; 
moreover, the public, the colleagues 
and the critics are sure to scrutinize 
and criticize a second undertaking 
more than they did the first which 
had taken them by surprise. Yet 
with her second novel the authoress 
achieved an even greater triumph; 
to be sure, the fanfare of publicity 
subsided somewhat, but in exchange 
the informal but formidable jury 
of French literary criticism has rec- 
ognized the twenty-one-year old 
girl for what she is, a sure-handed, 
mature artist of the craft. 

Confronted with such a success, 
we may legitimately ask if this 
should be attributed to Mlle. Sagan’s 
literary qualities alone, or whether 
there is something in the books 
that expresses the deeper yearnings 
of a generation. Several interview- 
ers of Mile. Sagan tried to direct 
their questions and draw conclu- 
sions in such a way as to suggest 
that the young woman’s mentality 
actually reflected that of her gen- 
eration, at least in France. There is 
no doubt that a quick, but for this 
reason, superficial look at her two 
novels confirms the view of those 
who have formed for themselves a 
rather somber image of postwar 
French youth, its “existentialist 
caves,” tight-fitting pants, high- 
brow discussions, Communist lean- 
ings. But in reality neither the 
novels nor French youth correspond 
to the somewhat stereotyped image 
that public opinion abroad usually 
forms of them. 


Ix times of peace and prosperity 
youth tends to develop a rather 
placid attitude towurd the great 
problems of existence, and seeks 


emotional outlets in superficial 
forms of distractions. Thus we hear 
about gangs of restless adolescents 
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in prosperous Sweden, drunk with 
aimlessness, bent on silent and ap- 
parently gratuitous destruction, and 
we see riotous rock ’n’ rollers whose 
disfigured features reveal a danger- 
ous spiritual emptiness. 

In France, a land of ideas and 
ideologies, one cannot speak of 
prosperity as it is nowadays experi- 
enced in Anglo-Saxon and Scandi- 
navian countries; there, it is the 
sudden disappointment with ideolo- 
gies—embodied in political extrem- 
ism—which now creates, in certain 
circles, an atmosphere of je m’en- 
foutisme (“what do I care-ism”), 
as if three decades’ political illusion 
and inspiration had ended in an em- 
barrassed awakening. We may thus 
speak of a French youth which no 
longer understands the enthusiasms 
of its fathers, which is no longer 
able to fill with emotional content 
the ideological, philosophical and 
political framework of what seems 
in retrospect an age of self-commit- 
ment (engagement). 

This was not obvious in the im- 
mediate postwar years: the echoes 
of German occupation, Resistance, 
and Liberation did not die fast and, 
besides, the coming of peace ushered 
in a host of new problems. As every- 
body proposed a different solution 
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‘the Socialists, the Communists, 
the Catholics, the Gaullists, the In- 
dependents, etc. — intellectual ac- 
tivity, repressed during the war- 
years, manifested itself in the clash 
of ideas, in bold, new philosophies, 
in calling into question the past, and 
in planning the future. Whatever 
the merits of the resulting political 
and philosophical enthusiasm, it at 
least channeled in more serious di- 
rections the potential outbursts of 
postwar nihilism. 


Tooar, however, political life in 
France is characterized by day-by- 
day routine, and the leadership is 
without strength and firm convic- 
tions. Party-coalitions in the cen- 
ter lead a precarious existence, hap- 
pily congratulating themselves for 
each additional day that they re- 
main in office. Important issues, 
like the war in Algeria, economic 


changes, housing shortage, and the 


constitutional reform, are given 
sham solutions, and every forward 
step is artfully balanced by one in 
the opposite direction. 

The climate of immobilisme is 
hardly disturbed by political ex- 
tremism. It seems that Commu- 
nism, increasingly since Stalin’s 
death had shown the cracks in the 
Kremlin’s dream of world-domina- 
tion, is fighting a rearguard action, 
endeavoring to preserve the party- 
membership figures and a sem- 
blance of orthodoxy and discipline. 
But the leaflets that party propa- 
gandists distribute at the entrance 
of universities and schools are 
thrown away, un-read, by the stu- 
dents; the Communist cells at the 
Sorbonne (one per department) are 
hard pressed for an explanation of 
the repression in Hungary, and Sar- 
tre’s open break with Communism 
is received with favor by the stu- 
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dents of the Ecole Normale Su- 
périeure where the country’s intel- 
lectual elite is formed, and where 
Sartre, as an alumnus, is held in 
great esteem. 


I, general one may say that with 
the extremist ideologies consider- 
ably discredited, the attention of 
the younger generation has turned 
to the prospect of positive improve- 
ments on the social, economic, and 
technical level. Frenchmen of all 
ages are even more conservative 
than the British, and at no time— 
before or after the Suez-incident- 
could one see in front of foreign 
consulates lines of prospective emi- 
grants as is the case in London. 

The problem of economic oppor- 
tunities will probably be solved on 
the home front where, in the early 
1960’s, the French “war-babies”’ will 
start seeking employment. By that 
time it is also expected that the Eu- 
ropean Common Market, now going 
through its birth pangs, will bring 
a remedy to the overcrowded coun- 
tries of Western Europe, and do 
away, incidentally, with the eco- 
nomic protection that burdens the 
task of successive French govern- 
ments. French ingenuity and alert- 
ness of mind will once again be 
profitably used in great projects 
either on the continent or in what 
is considered by many its append- 
age, the emancipated North and 
Central African territories, 

The newly found moderation of 
French youth, while not without its 
ideological substratum, turns its 
back on sharp conflicts. Many 
earlier supporters of Thorez or of 
General de Gaulle have gone over 
to the parties in the center, and by 
their critical attitude, by their im- 
patience with old party rituals and 
slogans, exert an undeniable pres- 
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sure on the established cadres of 
political leadership. The number of 
Socialist youth is on the increase, 
and Mendés-France, by rejuvenat- 
ing Daladier’s Radical party, now 
commands the enthusiasm of many 
and shapes their dreams of the to- 
morrow. 

Generally speaking, this youth be- 
longs to the middle class, but the 
middle class as they know it is no 
longer the extremely conservative 
bourgeoisie of the Third Republic, 
tightfisted and fighting hard for its 
privileges, but a large classe moy- 
enne which includes a variety of 
groups held together by democratic 
preferences and by a strong attach- 
ment to a traditional way of life. 
Their social philosophy was well 
summed-up recently by a young 
spokesman, M. Roger Millot: “To 
the concept of class, creation of an 
abstract mind, we must oppose the 
concept of milieu which is a con- 
crete social datum. This means the 
possibility of personal choice, the 
absence of brutal and destructive 
sectarianism. . . . Instead of assert- 
ing ourselves by denying others as 
Marxist dialectics prescribe it, we 
should now appraise the value of 
sacrifice and openness toward our 
fellow-men.” 


As we see, expressed or implied, 
certain basic Christian values are re- 
validated in the hearts of many 
young Frenchmen. The enthusiastic 
response to Abbé Pierre, the burn- 
ing testimony of old Mauriac in 
favor of social justice, the strong 


Catholic labor- and youth-move- 
ments, the pilgrimages organized 
across Péguy’s beloved Beauce to 
France’s ancient cathedrals, etc., 
point toward a new concept of life, 
consisting of the acceptance of hard 
work and of a demand for purity. 
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The young generation of French 
writers, as it was illustrated a few 
years ago in a collection of essays 
brought out by the Yale French 
Studies, insists on sincerity, moral 
purity and justice. “The ethical de- 
mand of young French writers,” 
wrote the young literary critic, R. M. 
Albérés, “irrespective of philo- 
sophical or religious trend, is sin- 
cerity and trueness to oneself.” 

A similar insistence on facing 
concrete issues by concrete meas- 
ures instead of by inflexible and in- 
tolerant ideologies is apparent in 
the work of such young sociologists 
as J.-M. Jeanneney or Charles Mo- 
razé, The latter, studying the rela- 
tionship between France’s demo- 
graphic structure and her political 
upheavals, warns that in the atomic 
age “a massive educational effort is 
indispensable to avoid the crises 
which normally follow a new techni- 
cal development: dictatorship, war, 
revolution.” 


Waar a large segment of French 
youth habitually expected of revo- 
lutions, of the complete overthrow 
of the social structure and the eco- 
nomic system, is now sought in 
moderation, hard work, and certain 
down-to-earth qualities of citizen- 
ship and civic discipline. 

Once again, this does not mean 
that in their case a shallow prag- 
matism is taking the place of earlier 
commitments; rather, instead of the 
violently radical or fanatically 
“Gaullist” students whom one met 
in Paris between 1947 and 1952, one 
finds now sober and critical-minded 
young men and women who—as 
Bertrand Poirot-Delpech writes in 
Le Monde—“have given up the ir- 
responsibility of extremist options, 
and no longer hold a philosophy 
cut off from moral roots.” This im- 
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plies, at the same time, a reorienta- 
tion toward more conservative atti- 
tudes of which certain nationalist 
elements have been the traditional 
guardians. The latter, outside the 
compact phalanx of army officers, 
do not, usually, form large political 
groups, but tend to congregate in 
ephemeral leagues an | other loosely 
organized movements. 

Today, as in the past, they are 
united less by a common program 
than by a common target; nor have 
their methods changed: quick ac- 
tion, either for breaking up some 
Communist meeting “to teach them 
respect for France,” or to provide 
protection for causes and personali- 
ties they believe in. Thus they es- 
tablished order, last year, at the 
Sorbonne lectures of Professor Jean 
Guitton, the distinguished Catholic 
scholar, which were constantly in- 
terrupted by Comm :uist hecklers; 
they sparked the anti-Communist 
manifestations of last fall, following 
Soviet repression in Hungary. 

In summary, we may say that 
equally dismayed before the ossified 
remains of Fascism and before an 
inhuman Communism, but also re- 
pelled by an opportunistic, unin- 
spiring middle way, the majority of 
French youth is gathering around 
the simple ideals of social justice at 
home and sound colonial solutions 
in the overseas territories. Lately, 
these aspirations have found an out- 
let within student unions, and have 
begun to arouse young people’s in- 
terest in political groupings which, 
until recently, had little popular ap- 
peal. It seems now that much will 
depend on whether the leadership 
understands the aspirations which 
come to them from so many sources. 
Otherwise we may well witness a 
resurgence of extremism, a perma- 


nent temptation for French youth. 
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Waar has been said so far applies 
only to the majority. As we have 
tried to show, its present tendency 
toward sober decisions finds an im- 
mediate explanation in the decep- 
tiveness of extremist ideologies, on 
the one hand, and in the promises of 
a soon-to-achieve economic stabili- 
zation, on the other. But at a differ- 
ent, socially more _ sophisticated 
level, young French men and women 
have a greater difficulty in readjust- 
ing their vision. 

One may safely say that part of 
Francoise Sagan’s success and sig- 
nificance has its roots in the pro- 
found understanding she displays of 
the plight of her peers. This plight 
has little to do with poverty or pros- 
perity: it is the result of the politi- 
cal - philosophical disappointments 
which, at this level, are experienced 
as failures of a class and as personal 
failures. Mlle, Sagan is, naturally, 
not a spoiled brat with a leopard- 
skin coat and a Jaguar, as popular 
magazines like to portray her; she 
belongs to a circle of young persons, 
sons and daughters of the Republic’s 
most distinguished leaders in the 
field of politics, the letters and the 
arts. 

As such, their personal history, 
that of their parents and social 
equals, coincides with the history 
of World War II, occupation, under- 
ground, liberation and the establish- 
ment of the Fourth Republic. The 
political, artistic, etc., philosophies 
of the last two decades may be said 
to have been elaborated in the cir- 
cles where these young men and 
women live, and where doctrinal 
refinements, debated by half the 
world, are associated with the very 
men who propose them. It is easily 
understandable why the prestige of 
certain ideologies dies harder in 
these milieus, and why economic 
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changes have no power here to dis- 
locate cults rooted in personal rela- 
tionships. 


Peancéess SAGAN’S novels express 
admirably the twilight of this world. 
Note the word ennui (boredom) so 
frequently used: boredom with the 
well-trodden routine of a comfort- 
able existence, with the elusive sub- 
stance of life. If Bonjour Tristesse 
and A Certain Smile have about 
them an uncomfortable air of cyni- 
cism, this is not because they deal 
with illicit sexual relationships, 
but because they are unable to de- 
fine happiness, to offer an image of 
it. Happiness is unknown: at best 
it is an “absence of boredom,” a dis- 
traction in the Pascalian sense of 
the term. Love, in this light, is not 
to be imagined as a stormy passion; 
to be in love with a man means sim- 
ply to be less bored with him than 
with another; “Luc and I,” the 
heroine of A Certain Smile admits, 
“were less bored when we were to- 
gether.” 

Does it mean that Francoise 
Sagan is the product of a “lost gen- 
eration”? I think not. However dis- 
heartening, boredom in her case— 
in their case—is not the appalling 
confusion of an uprooted youth, 
cynically moving across the waste- 
lands of mid - twentieth - century 
Western civilization; it is the taste 
which has remained in their mouths 
after they were forced to discard 
some old ideals and old meanings. 
In this sense boredom has a quality 
of temporariness about it, and thus 
it is essentially hopeful; it is like an 
intermediate phase between what is 
no longer and what is not yet. 

Miss Sagan’s faith—as that of her 
elders —is rooted in an aesthetic 
concept of life, it is nourished by 
art and literature. Even politics and 
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political commitments are to be sub- 
ordinated to the aesthetic fervor. As 
Miss Sagan says: “Life is amor- 
phous, confused, chaotic. It is lit- 
erature which gives it form; real life 
is found in literature alone.” This is 
not a pose: it is the same total com- 
mitment that guided the art and life 
of a Proust or a Dostoevski—Miss 
Sagan’s favorite writers. Her tech- 
nique is similar to theirs: carrying 
the idea and the characters of the 
story within oneself for a long time 
before they are ripe, and then put- 
ting them on paper, systematically, 
with the regularity of a monk’s 
schedule. 

Bonjour Tristesse was written in 
three months, two hours a day; for 
A Certain Smile which, as the au- 
thor puts it, “she prefers because it’ 
had hurt her more,” she used a 
multitude of rapidly jotted down, 
little notes, and the plot took two 
years to mature in her mind. “But 
then you decide to start working 
two hours a day—and it is finished 
before you notice it.” 

Recently an interviewer asked 
Mile. Sagan at what point does she 
want to limit her ambition as a 
writer. Does she, the sudden symbol 
of a precocious, restless, disillu- 
sioned generation, recognize limita- 
tions at all? The answer came with 
a surprising modesty and wisdom: 
“There are things,” she said, “that 
one may not touch after a Proust 
once described them. And if one has 
read Tolstoi, Dostoevski, Shake- 
speare, one knows that it is impos- 
sible to go beyond them. In this 
sense all artists are limited.” 


Pence, the land of restless minds 
and of great movements of ideas 
still draws upon an ancient heritage, 
and her population is still one of 
the most conservative in the world. 
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Accordingly, French youth, with all 
its memories of war, resistance and 
political struggles, still leads a life 
centered around traditional institu- 
tions, and moves in the magic tri- 
angle of family, school, and coffee- 
house discussions. 

These are precious roots in a 
century where old values collapse, 
industrial revolutions reshape the 
environment, and half-baked theo- 
ries dislocate the soul. But the real 
test for French youth is yet to come; 
with the integration of France into 
a Euro-African economy, the old 
walls—protective of home products 
but also of home life and traditional 
ways— will be dismantled, and 
the employment- seeking young 
men and women will have to fit into 
unusual environments, at home and 
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abroad. They will have to stand up 
under the stress of international 
competition, when for so many 
years almost the only form of com- 
petition they knew was that of pass- 
ing the extremely stiff qualifying 
examinations and concours by 
which public positions are obtained. 


Tavs arises the problem of re- 
orientation, in education, industry 
and social outlook. Anticipating 
these changes, reforms are now pro- 
posed which would facilitate the 
transition toward the new era ap- 
pearing on the horizon. French 
youth is entering this phase with 
the assurance that it will remain in 
the vanguard of the new world as 
previous generations of Frenchmen 
were in the vanguard of theirs. 


To a Medieval Madonna in a Modern Decor 


by SISTER MARYANNA CHILDS, O.P. 


THOUGH not with plume or quill 
These lines are written, still, 
Madonna, words are said 

In ball-point, liquid lead, 

Or tapped out by degrees 

On Olivetti’s keys 

That glorify your name 

And magnify your fame 

As when your monks of old 
On vellum in clear gold, 
Crimson and cobalt blue 
Spelled out their love for you. 





The Welcome of Catholic Italy 


by ROBERT FORIO 


Way should a Protestant and a 
Jew want to live in a Catholic coun- 
try? Out of curiosity based on reli- 
gious tolerance? The _ curiosity 
sounds reasonable but, somehow, 
“tolerance” is an empty word, a mere 
neutral word. “Sympathy” is a bit 
more lifelike, for sympathy can at 
least lead to love. My wife is a 
Protestant and I am a Jew —we 
lived in Catholic Italy for five years 
without changing our respective be- 
liefs, not because we felt tolerant 
but because we had _ gradually 
learned to love the land and the 
people. 

But we could never have found 
ourselves capable of this love if it 
hadn’t been for the welcome Italy 
extended to us as foreigners, espe- 
cially as religious foreigners. It was 
the spiritual warmth of the Roman 
Catholic Church that made this wel- 
come meaningful to us. 


Nor all visitors to Italy are as lucky 
as we were. Italy opens her arms to 
all visitors, but few appreciate the 
gesture more than superficially. In 
the Jubilee Year of 1950, upward of 
five million people visited Vatican 
City and Rome, most of them pil- 
grims from all over the world. The 
others, about a million strong, were 
simply tourists come to travel up 
and down the land. How many of 
those tourists saw anything more 
in the religious goings-on of that 
famous year than the outer splen- 
dor? And how many of them, who 


came to look at the museums and 
art treasures, to enjoy the Mediter- 
ranean sunshine, or to view scenes 
of natural beauty, thought of any 
real connection between those 
standard tourist attractions of 
Italy and the Catholic celebration 
that was taking place round them? 
Touring can be a thankless pas- 
time. You take a long trip to visit 
a famous place, usually for a few 
weeks or a month, but you get out 
of the trip only what you put into 
it. About a million Americans 
alone vacationed in Italy in 1955 
for choice glimpses of that en- 
chanting land, for the thrill of trav- 
eling through its towns and country- 
side. They saw St. Peter’s, the 
Colosseum, the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa, and the Bay of Naples. They 
sat at outdoor cafés and watched 
the lively crowds go by. They came 
back home with expensive Italian 
products or maybe just a few me- 
mentos. But did they ever realize 
what all those paintings, buildings, 
views —all their snapshots and 
souvenirs—stood for? 





Robert Forio lived in Italy for five years 
with his wife and children, studying lan- 
guages, writing poetry, teaching at an Amer- 
ican Dependents School and lecturing at 
the U. S. Information Agency, in Naples. 
This altogether engaging account of how 
he and his family came to love the land and 
its people will form part of his forthcoming 
book, Italian Comedy. Mr. Forio is a con- 
tributor to many magazines and the author 
of two children’s books, Animals of the 
USA and Animals of Many Lands. 
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Wuex my wife and I took our own 
trip to Italy shortly before the Holy 
Year of 1950, we too called our- 
selves tourists. As non-Catholics, 
you might say the last thing we had 
any interest in was Italy as a Cath- 
olic country. Luckily, we decided to 
stay longer than we had intended. 
As a matter of fact, we stayed five 
years and two of our children were 
born there. It was the children’s 
being born and raised in Italy that 
led us firmly into the heart of that 
country and into the hearts of 
the Italians themselves, as perhaps 
only children can do. Our family 
life in Italy made the land seem our 
own, 

Having our child registered in 
the Italian census of 1951 could 
have been enough to tie us senti- 
mentally to Italy forever. But it 
wasn’t just that. It was the way 
the wonderful midwives and nurses 
at the clinic made us feel about the 
birth of our baby that first drew us 
close. The way they gave the baby 
to my wife to hold, congratulating 
her with shouts of joy; the way 
they made me feel proud as the 
father of our new family every time 
I came to visit my wife — could 
that have happened to us in Amer- 
ica? To these people birth was the 
first great pleasure of family life 
just as the mother’s labor was the 
first great pain. 


Maxy Protestants and Jews think 
the Catholic attitude toward birth 
severe: the baby comes first, the 
mother’s pain is ignored, “in sor- 
row shalt thou bring forth chil- 
dren,” and all that. It simply isn’t 


true. What non-Catholics don’t 
realize unless they meet it first- 
hand is the wholeness of the Cath- 
olic view of life—and of death as 
well. 
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For example, medicine has re- 
duced pain and mortality at child- 
birth by making obstetrics a routine 
procedure nowadays. But for all 
their hospital efficiency — and the 
maternity clinic where our baby 
was born hadn’t had a natal or 
maternal death at delivery in years 
—the nurses attending my wife still 
thought of themselves as humbly 
assisting at a miracle. Not only 
that, they managed to make us fee! 
the truth of this ourselves. Our first 
child was born there at the foot of 
a crucifix, brought into life by wo- 
men for whom the birth of the In- 
fant in the manger is still the most 
joyous recurrent event of every 
year. The birth of our own baby 
became not just a sentimental fact 
in this foreign land but a glorious 
event too. 


So my wife and “I stayed on in 
Italy now that our own family life 
together had taken on a new mean- 
ing, but also, because of this, we 
were beginning to love the land and 
the people. Yet the underlying rea- 
son was that everything we were 
finding attractive about Italy had 
slowly taken on a larger importance 
in our minds. 

These attractive qualities were 
partly the friendliness and kindness 
we found in the Italians themselves. 
Most of all, however, we realized 
that the warmth of the people was 
simply the human side of Italian 
Catholicism. It was the spirit of 
universal welcome in the Roman 
Catholic Church itself. 

Religion is a private matter as 
we know it in the United States. 
What my wife and I discovered in 
Italy made no difference to our pri- 
vate beliefs. But in Italy, religion 
is public as well as private. You 
cannot escape the fact of churches 
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and shrines, of priests, nuns, monks, 
and seminarians, of saints’ days, 
festas, and processions. If you are 
a non-Catholic tourist these obvious 
signs of religious life seem exotic, 
something to write home about as 
interesting sights. They are there 
around you at all times. 


Zee what is more overwhelming is 
the way this public side of Catholi- 
cism sweeps everything before it. 
In Italy—no matter who you are— 
the longer you stay, the more you 
become familiar with these forms 
of Roman Catholic life. Soon you 
begin to accept them as your nat- 
ural background, not only because 
you have grown used to them, but 
because they now include you. 

How does this happen? I re- 
member clearly a church in Arezzo, 
named after St. Francis and famous 
for the Biblical frescoes of the 
Renaissance painter, Piero della 
Francesca. The church is interna- 
tionally famous among tourists and 
art-lovers. But it is also a popular 
and thriving center of worship—a 
point the tourists and art-lovers are 
likely to ignore. 

When my wife and I went to 
visit this church, we entered and 
looked around for the frescoes. All 
we could see was a number of peo- 
ple assembling to worship as a boy 
rang a bell. Then, dimly behind the 
altar, we spotted a blue and red 
painted wall, one of the frescoes we 
were looking for. Since we didn’t 
want to seem like busybodies, how- 
ever, while the Mass was beginning, 
we immediately turned to leave. 

Just then a priest beckoned to us. 
“Don’t be so timid,” he said, and 
led us behind the altar to view the 
masterpieces. We protested that we 
didn’t want to disturb anyone. It 
was a church, not a museum. 
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“How can you disturb anything 
under the watchful eyes of God?” 
he asked, smiling. “The paintings 
are there for the glory of our 
church. If you cannot commune in 
worship here, the least you can do 
is try to understand darkly by look- 
ing at our frescoes.” 


A: the time this experience 
seemed like a typical example of 
Italian courtesy, perhaps even of 
tolerance. Only later did we realize 
the gesture of acceptance as well as 
welcome behind it. 

No one is excluded from the all- 
embracing love of St. Francis in 
Italy; it is impossible to hold out 
against it. My wife and I happened 
to live near the parish of another 
Franciscan church on the island of 
Ischia, near Naples. Every time we 
walked to town, passing the nearby 
monastery, we would greet a cer- 
tain monk, so that we came to 
know each other by sight. One day 
I answered my door to find him 
standing before me with a basket 
on his arm. He asked if I were a 
Catholic and whether I would con- 
tribute anything to the monastery. 
I said I wasn’t but that he could 
have some oranges from the trees 
in our vineyard if he wished. 
Thanking me, he gave me a medal- 
lion of St. Francis in exchange. 

“Take this back to America with 
you,” he said. “Since you lived 
here, let this be your St. Francis 
too.” 

This attitude we found all over 
Italy, not only in connection with 
St. Francis. From the peasant girl 
who used to take our two-year-old 
daughter to church with her “to 
keep her company”—to the barber 
who let me watch a Good Friday 
procession from his shop window 
“for my benefit and the honor of 
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the Madonna,” as he put it, every- 
one wanted us to share their own 
devotion. Whoever has lived in 
Italy for any length of time can 
point to similar experiences. No 
one can feel himself a foreigner or 
stranger before such openness of 
heart, for charity, even in the small- 
est things, overcomes the barriers of 
nationality and creed. 


Teansans are traditionally known 
to be a temperamental people. They 
can be gay as well as sad, full of 
ups and downs. They know how to 
celebrate, but they also know how 
to mourn, covering the range of hu- 
man feelings. I must admit that I 
had never thought seriously about 
death, in general, in America. In 
our country death is largely a per- 
sonal matter and burial a discreet 
affair. But in Italy it is a stirring 
formal ritual. 

On the island of Ischia my wife 
and I once lived on a street leading 
to the town cemetery. Whenever 
a funeral ,passed, the shop doors 
were shut, the passersby bowed 
their heads, the procession went 
by on foot, rain or shine. The 
passing of the funeral stopped life 
short just as death itself does. 
Gradually I came to realize that 
this was not morbid, it was a frank 
and dignified recognition of the 
way things are. But for Catholics it 
is even more, it is a part of their 
traditional devotion just as their 
joyous festivities are. 

For some tourists an Italian 
funeral is just quaint. For those 
who have lived long among Italians 
and who treasure the experience, 
the common sight of funerals, like 
the sight of Good Friday proces- 
sions, is the deepest invitation to 
share the lot of the people them- 
selves. The welcome Catholic Italy 
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extends to foreigners includes this 
daily reminder of mortality as well. 


Ano yet many non-Catholic tour- 
ists feel disturbed by what they call 
the “showiness” of religion in a 
Catholic country like Italy. They 
aren’t used to seeing religion worn 
formally as well as felt in the heart, 
as if one made the other impossible. 
An American businessman I knew, 
a practicing Methodist, used to 
make yearly trips to Rome for his 
firm. In the beginning he refused 
to set foot in a Catholic church 
during any of the great holydays 
because he didn’t want to be “taken 
in,” as he put it, by the spectacle of 
it all. He thought it would some- 
how be against his own religious 
principles. 

In 1951, when I met him, I per- 
suaded him to go with my wife and 
me to the Easter service at Santa 
Maria Maggiore in Rome. He was 
amazed to realize how little the 
splendor of the cathedral itself, 
even the smell of incense, inter- 
fered with the obvious piety of the 
observances. He finally had to ad- 
mit that the worship was essentially 
quiet and unassuming, even pri- 
vate. The cathedral atmosphere 
was, he confessed, “like Grand Cen- 
tral Station in New York—a mill- 
ing crowd of individuals in a vast 
hall, each one going off by himself.” 
Just because Catholic worship is so 
open and obvious, he came to see, 
there is so little showy intimidation 
in it. 

The truth is, of course, that a 
hymn-singing Protestant congrega- 
tion is much more impressive as a 
body of worshipers than any Cath- 
olic congregation, where some 
kneel, some put up candles, some 
pay their respects at a side chapel, 
some merely stop in at the door for 
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a reverent moment before leaving. 
A Catholic cathedral in Italy, ex- 
cept during the siesta hour, is like 
a store always open for business, 
part of the regular daily life of the 
city and country itself, always avail- 
able for devotions, for sanctuary, 
or for a casual visit. 


| ae perhaps, approach Catholic 
Italy in a different spirit. Either 
they are entirely uninterested or 
hostile because of their rejection of 
Jesus. Either they look upon the 
Trinity as irrelevant or as an im- 
possibility. But what happens to 
the Jewish traveler in Italy who 
makes contact with those Jews who 
are Italian by birth? He learns that 
the Jewish community is not only 
highly respected but highly pro- 
tected because Italians so well un- 
derstand the common past that both 
faiths share together. 

The Italians never took to Musso- 
lini’s brand of anti-Semitism dur- 
ing the alliance with Hitler. Not 
only the Pope as leader but the 
priests and the people, the whole 
Catholic community, joined to- 
gether to save the Jews from perse- 
cution. Through the underground 
movement begun by the Capuchin 
friar Pater Benedetto and carried 
on by others like him, 40,000 Jews 
were saved from deportation during 
the 1940’s. This was a matter of 
immediate compassion in complete 
accord with the Church’s official 
policy protesting against anti-Semi- 
tism. 


A RETIRED English scientist I knew 
in Sorrento, a man who had lived 
fifteen years in the country, said to 
me once: “Italian history is full of 
great political and social creations, 
it is full of great changes in science, 
art, and music. Where did all this 
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energy come from? From the 
Church, the source of all idealism. 
And where has it gone to in these 
more ordinary times? Back to the 
Church, for energy cannot be de- 
stroyed. It is the faith of the Italian 
peasant that keeps the current flow- 
ing.” 

This man lived among the peas- 
ants himself and died among them. 
He had never turned Catholic, but 
he insisted on being buried in Italy, 
a land of “true faith” as he phrased 
it. 

As I write this I can still remem- 
ber being wakened by church bells 
in the morning, watching religious 
processions file colorfully past our 
house, and attending wedding cele- 
brations of Italian friends. So 
much that makes life interesting 
and purposeful in Italy originates 
in the regularity of these religious 
customs. 

This escapes you if you come to 
that country as a tourist thinking 
of the travel posters or eager to see 
the monuments and wonders of the 
world it contains. It is only when 
you stay long enough to look be- 
yond the charm and loveliness that 
everything falls into perspective. It 
is only when you realize that in 
Italy life is in tune with the canon- 
ical hours, so to speak, that even 
the slightest incident becomes 
meaningful. 

Crossing a street once in Naples 
I stopped to help an old man who 
had fallen, to his feet. 

“Thank you, signore,” 
“You are a Christian.” 

I told him, amused, that as a mat- 
ter of fact I was a Jew. 

“I beg your pardon, signore,” he 
said, “but I would not care if you 
were a pagan. I have called you a 
Christian because in my own way I 
could not thank you more.” 


he said. 
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Tue Near and Middle Eastern area is now 
an arena of the most intense rivalry be- 
tween Communism and the West. This an- 
cient crossroads of the world is the focal 
point of attempted Communist penetration 
of an area long influenced and even domi- 
nated by Western Eurepe. Large scale 
domination of this area by the West is now 
virtually ended. However, there is in the 
Middle East a continuing anti-Western at- 
titude, and hostility even toward the ves- 
tiges of Western influence. 

Rivalry between the Communist bloc and 
the Free World, led by the United States, 
seems to have reached a stalemate in Eu- 
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rope, and in Eastern Asia. The Mid- 
dle East remains as the last great 
area of rivalry between the free na- 
tions and Communist domination, 
and the fate of Africa will hinge on 
the outcome of this struggle. 

The Western world should no 
longer be interested in dominating 
the Middle East, or even in unjusti- 
fied influence or interference there. 
The future aims of the West should 
undoubtedly be centered upon safe- 
guarding this area from Communist 
domination. If Soviet control were 
extended to this area, the vital in- 
terests of the West would be de- 
stroyed there, and the power of the 
Communist bloc so enhanced that 
the shrinking Free World would be 
in even more acute peril. 

The problems of the Near and 
Middle East are further compli- 
cated by the Arab-Israeli hostility, 
Moslem resurgence, attempts at 
Arab solidarity, Neutralism, and 
anti-Western influence. The inter- 
nal rivalries and hostilities in this 
region make more difficult the prob- 
lems of American diplomatic policy. 
Furthermore, the recent intensifica- 
tion of Middle Eastern hostility to- 
ward France and Great Britain, al- 
though somewhat divorced from the 
usual identification with the United 
States, has nonetheless brought fur- 
ther disruption and difficulty to the 
task of achieving stability in the 
Middle East. 


I, view of the last great blow to 
the Free World — the Communist 
conquest of China in the late 1940’s 
-the threat of Communist penetra- 
tion and expansion in the Middle 
East should be so~ countered that 
this area will not undergo such 
Communist victory. This raises the 
question: are we about to see the 
Middle East fall as China fell? 
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There are similarities and differ- 
ences in the status of China during 
its period of conquest by Commu- 
nism, and the present situation of 
impending penetration and Commu- 
nist peril in the Middle East. This 
comparison must be carefully ex- 
amined, and should guide a well- 
formulated American policy which 
can avoid repeating past errors. The 
United States should at least guard 
against gloomy and premature as- 
sumption that the situation is hope- 
less, or that measures to counter- 
act the threat to this region cannot 
be adjusted to the complexities of 
the problem. 


A: the end of the second World 
War, there was a firmly established 
Communist regime in North China. 
This serious internal threat to 
China was intensified by Soviet aid 
to the Red Chinese. At the present 
time in the Middle East, there is no 
great internal Communist threat. 
Although there is no established 
Red regime in this region, there is 
an element of danger in seemingly 
pro-Soviet attitudes indicated by 
the Syrian government. Soviet arms 
aid to Syria and Egypt has been 
largely responsible for some of the 
present problems in the Middle 
East. Naive rashness by some Mid- 
die Eastern countries in arms agree- 





The Middle East remains as the last great 
area of rivalry between the free nations and 
Communist domination. John L. B. Higgins, 
Ph.D., poses the question whether or not we 
are about to see the Middle East fall as 
China fell, and suggests that a careful exami- 
nation of that situation would guide a well- 
formulated American policy against repeat- 
ing past errors. Dr. Higgins is Associate 
Professor of History and Political Science at 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. He is 
a member of Phi Alpha Theta, the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and Iowa Con- 
ference of Political Scientists. 
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ments with the Soviet Union are 
sources of serious danger. 

China at the end of the second 
World War was in a state close to 
exhaustion. Economic and financial 
disorder were factors of great weak- 
ness. The problem of re-exerting 
Chinese national control over re- 
gions long ruled by Japan seem 
further to have disorganized the 
Nationalist Government, particu- 
larly in view of the continuing con- 
flict with the Red Chinese in Man- 
churia. 


Ix some contrast with this situa- 
tion in China in the immediate post- 
war period, the Middle East was 
spared the effects of continuous and 
intensive warfare in the second 
World War. The governmental 
status in the Middle East seems 
fairly stable in comparison. In spite 
of rivalries and hostilities in this 
area, most of the Middle Eastern 
governments have relatively unified 
political control in their respective 
nations. The existing rivalries and 
hostilities—such as those between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors, and 
between Pakistan and India—while 
opening the way for Soviet intrigue, 
can possibly be viewed as arousing 
security consciousness in the vari- 
ous Middle Eastern nations. 
While extended and brutal con- 
flict can gravely weaken an area as 
in the case of Europe in the two 
world wars, limited conflict and 
rivalry can evidently stimulate re- 
gional strength, as indicated by the 
continual intermittent European 
warfare during the centuries when 
European power and _ influence 
spread over most of the world. The 
nations of the Middle East, so many 
of whom are newly independent, 
will undoubtedly become more real- 
istic in appraisal of Communist in- 
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tentions, especially as a result of 
the Hungarian suppression. 

While latent fear and hatred of 
Western colonialism is still strong 
in many of these countries, the new 
threat from the Soviet Union will 
hardly be overlooked by the nations 
of this region which seem increas- 
ingly conscious of their security 
problems. In general there seems 
to be less likelihood of anti-Western 
nationalism being confused with 
the Communist movement as ap- 
parently occurred in China and 


other parts of the Far East. 


Even though the Middle Eastern 
area has long been plagued with 
poverty, its general economic con- 
dition is eambsetendhy superior to 
that of China at the \time of its col- 
lapse under Communist onslaughts. 
Oil wealth has begun to raise the 
standards of some of these coun- 
tries. There appears~to be a lesser 
degree of poverty in the Middle East 
than in postwar China, and the 
press of over-population seems to be 
in general far less than was true in 
China. The devastating effects of 
protracted war are also largely 
lacking in the Middle East. 

Part of the reason for the weak- 
ness of China in the fight against 
Communism was the widespread 
disintegration of religious and ethi- 
cal orientation in that area. In en- 
couraging contrast to this, the reli- 
gious factor of Islam is still an 
imposing barrier to general moral 
deterioration in the Middle East in 
the face of Communist military 
power and ideological atheism. 
Christianity is strong in some areas 
of the Middle East, and Judaism has 
a natural influence in Israel. There 
are some possibilities of theistic 
solidarity against atheistic penetra- 
tion in this area. 
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Tue problem of the Communist 
threat in the Middle East is largely 
an external one, in contrast to the 
former threat in China. There is 
fortunately no organized Commu- 
nist government in the Middle East 
as there was in North China before 
the subjection of mainland China to 
Communist control. Intense Arab 
animosity toward Israel and the ad- 
vantage made of this by Soviet Rus- 
sia has been the most important 
wedge for the Soviet attempts at 
penetration of the Middle East. So- 
viet hostility toward Israel seems to 
be aimed at winning Arab favor. 
The Arab proverb to the effect that 
an enemy of an enemy is a friend 
could have dangerous effects. Even 
though the United States seems to 
have operated on that principle in 
the second World War in its rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, perhaps 
the Arab countries will realize the 
danger in such a policy before it is 
too late. 


Sema and Egypt appear to have 
gone to the greatest extreme in ac- 


cepting Soviet co-operation, but 
even in those countries, there will 
probably arise little inclination for 
an overly close entanglement with 
Communism. Other Arab nations 
may well continue to be more cau- 
tious. The rather abrupt cancella- 
tion of American aid to Egypt for 
the Aswan Dam project unfortu- 
nately seems to have triggered the 
Suez crisis and the invasion assaults 
on Egypt. However, a good effect 
of this cancellation may well be that 
it will end overly devious Neutralist 
attempts at balanced intrigue in re- 
lations with the United States and 
the Soviet Union to gain maximum 
material assistance. 

The non-Arab Moslem countries 
of the Middle East such as Turkey, 
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Iran, and Pakistan will undoubtedly 
continue to be strongly anti-Com- 
munist in foreign and domestic pol- 
icy. In these countries too, the hos- 
tility toward Israel is less, and the 
anti-Western feeling far more mild, 
because of their more remote experi- 
ence with European colonialism. 
This group of Moslem states is the 
great bulwark against Communist 
penetration in the area, and meas- 
ures to counteract the Soviet threat 
should be based upon a realization 
of their importance in this endeavor. 

Anti-Western feeling in the Mid- 
dle East is a serious complication 
in the effort to safeguard this area 
from Communist penetration. 
Strong dislike for France and Bri- 
tain because of their former domi- 
nance in the area has recently been 
reintensified by the Suez invasion 
in seeming collusion with Israel. 
American resistance to this invasion 
in the United Nations has undoubt- 
edly done more to increase Ameri- 
can prestige in the Asian-African 
area than any other factor includ- 
ing costly aid programs. This dis- 
association from Britain and France 
over this incidennt reassured the 
Middle Eastern people and border- 
ing peoples of good moral principle 
for American policy. The associa- 
tion between the United States and 
Britain and France is too important 
for any of these countries to allow 
it to become permanently impaired. 
However, acquiescence in the Suez 
invasion would have signified a 
blind and expedient solidarity 
within the Western world which 
could bring forth, as a reaction, bit- 
ter and total anti-Western policy in 
large areas of the Asia-Africa sphere 
still free of Communist rule. 

In the future, the United States 
may escape the former over-identi- 
fication with Britain and France and 
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the bitter memories of their colon- 
ialism. In the future, because of 
the American stand on Suez, and the 
invasion of Egypt, the United States 
will no longer be so much feared in 
this area as a possible successor to 
the colonial roles of Britain and 
France. 


Tue major danger in the Middle 
East is the possibility of overt ag- 
gression by the Soviet Union, since 
Communist penetration by other 
means seems to be difficult to 
achieve. The most important and 
favorable aspect of the situation in 
the Middle East is the lack of an 
established seat of Communist 
power in that area, in contrast to the 
situation in China ten years ago. 
Even if the Syrian government 
became more openly pro-Commu- 
nist, or more co-operative with So- 
viet policy (which is probably un- 
likely), there is no common frontier 
between them for the possible intro- 
duction of military equipment and 
aid. A common frontier was an ef- 
fective element in the success of the 
Chinese Communists in expanding 
their power from North China. 


A wemcan policy toward the Mid- 


die East can be another decisive 
factor in safeguarding this area 
from Communist control. American 
policy toward Nationalist China in 
the period of the Communist threat 
was vacillating. American aid to 
Nationalist China was sporadic and 
generally inadequate. There are 
strong evidences that the United 
States will not repeat the errors of 
such a policy with regard to the 
Middle East. There will evidently 
be no policy of delay, or of “waiting 
for the dust to settle,” in the Middle 
East. 

Official American dissatisfaction 
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with the Chiang Kai-shek Govern- 
ment during the period of Commu- 
nist expansion in China, led to futile 
hopes for the swift emergence of an 
almost non-existent “third force” 
in China, which would be more 
purely democratic. The present, 
more realistic American policy to- 
ward the Middle East is to support 
this area against Communist pene- 
tration by accepting and buttressing 
the existing political framework in 
this area, even if the purest forms 
of democracy are not generally in 
operation. 


Tue decisive step toward counter- 
ing the most serious Communist 
threat to the Middle East—that of 
overt or quasi-overt Soviet aggres- 
sion—is the newly outlined Ameri- 
ean policy of warning the leaders 
of the Soviet Union that aggression 
by them in this area will mean war. 
This resulting war would undoubt- 
edly become a total third World 
War. This is a policy having seri- 
ous implications, but a most neces- 
sary one. Yet this threat of total war 
in the event of Soviet aggression in 
the Middle East, is undoubtedly the 
best way to avoid war. Since the 
United States and the West must 
fight if Soviet aggression occurs, 
full realization of this by Soviet 
leaders is the best deterrent to war. 

It is somewhat difficult to com- 
prehend such an apparent paradox, 
but the threat of war in the event 
of aggression is the best way to 
achieve peace, when primitive to- 
talitarian designs of expansion must 
be thwarted. 


Tus new and startling policy must 
not involve mere “bluff,” or even 
give the least appearance of it. The 
Congress and the people of the 
United States must give full support 
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to the Executive in this policy, and 
face the issue with firmness and de- 
termination, if it is to achieve suc- 
cess. As the demonstration of 
American will to support this cour- 
ageous policy becomes more con- 
vincing, the Soviet leaders will tend 
to be more hesitant in challenging 
it. 

American economic and military 
aid to the Middle East involves diffi- 
culties requiring cautious adminis- 
tration. It should be flexibly adapted 
to meet complex and varying situa- 
tions. It need not be lavish. The 
more stable governments and those 
most firmly opposed to Soviet pur- 
poses should be given priority. 

Many countries in this region are 
opposed to conditions or “strings” 
being attached to aid programs. If 
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American aid policy can be effec- 
tively demonstrated to have the pur- 
pose of helping to secure the wel- 
fare, freedom, and stability of these 
countries, the imposition of stand- 
ards or conditions deemed neces- 
sary to fulfill this aim should not be 
resented. The security and stability 
of these nations against the threat 
of totalitarian subjection is in the 
interest of the nations affected as 
well as concurrently in the interest 
of the United States. Conditions im- 
posed, if manifestly adapted to 
achieve this good purpose, should 
not raise suspicion. Conditional aid 
can be highly idealistic as well as 
sensibly effective. “Strings” at- 
tached to such aid while seemingly 
realistic can be idealistic in pur- 
pose, 
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by DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


GATHERED from wandering reaches of the earth 
And jungles afire with flowers, 


The feathered and furry, 


The silent and singing throats, 


Within four walls 


Spend gray, monotonous hours. 


I stand and stare at their pulsing wealth of beauty 
Imprisoned in the city’s stone. 

Is it the sound of the wind I hear 

Through sunless days and moonless nights, 

Or the voice of the forests and jungles 


Calling back their own? 





Realism in the 


Catholic Novel 


by JOHN V. ANTUSH, S.J. 


Avr a glance at the recent lit- 
erary trends in England and on the 
Continent, we might well put to 
American literature William Cullen 
Bryant’s famous question to a 
waterfowl, “Whither, midst falling 
dew, . . . dost thou pursue thy soli- 
tary way?” 

Such fundamental themes as sin, 
free-will, and the destiny of man 
have been conspicuously rare in 
American letters since the time of 
Hawthorne, Poe, and Melville. Both 
the realistic-naturalistic tradition 
of Howells-Dreiser-Norris and the 
expressionistic tradition of Joyce- 
Hemingway - Anderson undertook 
the task of portraying reality. 
Through winding paths each tradi- 
tion has come to the contemporary 
scene: the naturalist writing so- 
called objective accounts of mate- 
rial facts, and the expressionist pre- 
senting actuality, as modified by his 
own personality plus an intellectual 
conception, in a stream of con- 
sciousness. These two seemingly 
antagonistic tendencies—the extro- 
version of realism and the intro- 
spection of expressionism—are ac- 
tually two sides of the same coin, 
inasmuch as one focuses upon the 
material universe, the macrocosm, 
and the other upon man, the mi- 
crocosm. 

The growing realization that these 
two techniques, taken in isolation, 
are inadequate to express the full 
human situation has aroused in the 
last two decades or so a desire to 


heal what T. S. Eliot called “the dis- 
sociation of sense and sensibility,” 
the rift between the subjective and 
objective emphases in art. Our lit- 
erary tradition, in short, is once 
again tending toward a synthesis; it 
is tending toward a more profound, 
more accurate view of reality by re- 
specting both techniques yet bring- 
ing them together into an organic 
fusion, which will respect and re- 
flect the complexity of human ex- 
perience, by showing that man, the 
microcosm, is part of and has a 
definite place in the macrocosm. 


Tus is not to suggest that the his- 
torical wheel has come full circle. 
We in this country are, indeed, just 
feeling the faint stirrings of a new 
revolution in literary thinking. But 
it is encouraging to note that the 
search for deeper, more serious, and 
more lasting values by men such as 
Steinbeck, Dos Passos, Robert Penn 
Warren, and Faulkner is toward a 
Christian complexity and fullness, 
rather than toward an unchristian 





John V. Antush, S.J., treats here three of 
the most popular books of the past year in 
their relation to the full American tradition. 
This, he believes, is the type of depth treat- 
ment that more of our Catholic critics and 
reviewers should give to Catholic literature, 
if they wish to encourage it on a high-quality 
level. Mr. Antush is a Jesuit scholastic work- 
ing for his Master of Arts degree in English 
literature at Gonzaga University, Spokane, 
Wash. He will teach American literature at 
Gonzaga Preparatory School during the com- 
ing fall semester. 
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simplification and attenuation. As 
the wheel keeps turning, the Cath- 
olic novel seems to be emerging, for 
the Catholic novel is, par excellence, 
the novel with a metaphysic. 

This, then, is the predicament in 
which American Catholic fiction 
finds itself today. It is set in a secu- 
lar tradition which, generally speak- 
ing, has not yet come to grips with 
the basic human problems of sin, 
evil, and suffering. Consequently, 
American realism, deformed as it 
was at birth by Puritanism and fur- 
ther constricted by the violent re- 
action of materialism in the late 
nineteenth century, is quite distinct 
from its counterpart in England and 
on the Continent. 


I PROPOSE, therefore, to discuss 
realism in American Catholic let- 
ters, as it is usually treated in our 
typically broad-minded American 
literary circles, more as a technique, 
a way of writing, than as a way of 
thinking. I would like to point out 
a few realistic techniques of three 
Catholic authors, John F. Powers, 
Kathryn Hulme, and Edwin O’Con- 
nor, whose works were of particular 
significance in this country during 
the past year, 

John F. Powers, one of our more 
promising Catholic fiction writers, 
is almost a sure bet for near major 
stature. His latest book of short 
stories, The Presence of Grace, 
which was hailed by John Abbot 
Clark in the National Review as the 
finest collection of short stories to 
come out in 1956, is a gatherum of 
human insights which hearken the 
reader back to that mellow master 
of the human comedy, Chaucer him- 
self. Mr. Powers focuses on man-to- 
man rather than man-to-God rela- 
tions, that is to say on man’s comic 
self. (Man’s comic self was, for the 
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ancients, man’s social self, espe- 
cially in marriage, as opposed to 
man’s lonelier individual self, which 
is the special province of tragedy.) 

Nowhere in this book does Mr. 
Powers touch upon a problem that 
is fundamentally spiritual. He con- 
fines his vision to the plane of hu- 
man comedy, and implies by irony 
and symbol its interpenetration 
with that of the Divine Comedy. It 
can be stated that he never confuses 
these two planes—a necessary pre- 
liminary toward the expression of 
that fullness of reality which only 
a Christian realism can achieve. 

Mr. Powers’ down-to-earth treat- 
ment of the clergy, for instance, is 
one aspect of such realism. Stories 
such as “The Defection of a Fa- 
vorite” and “The Death of a Fa- 
vorite” bring back a familiar friend 
in Father Burner, the ambitious, 
well-fed, golf-playing priest of his 
earlier collection of short stories, 
entitled, The Prince of Darkness. 
The object of our sympathy rather 
than our scorn, because he is so 
thoroughly human, Father Burner 
is the clerica) Babbitt, who is con- 
stantly being thwarted in his petty, 
this-worldly ambitions. 

Mr. Powers has never worn the 
collar and some readers have raised 
doubts about his qualifications to 
treat the clerical life so intimately. 
(Among these readers is Evelyn 
Waugh who spoke on Mr. Powers at 
Oxford University a few ycars ago.) 
The truth of the matter is that, al- 
though Mr. Powers gives the illu- 
sion of being on the inside of the 
parsonage, he never undertakes to 
penetrate to the heart of the priest 
as a priest (as for instance Graham 
Greene does in The Power and the 
Glory), but only to the heart of the 
priest as a man. And for this he is 
eminently qualified. 
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Other Catholic writers, such as 
Caroline Gordon, Charles A. Brady, 
Richard Sullivan, Harry Sylvester, 
Francis X. Connolly, and Paul Hor- 
gan, to name a few, if not yet of 
major stature in the American 
mainstream, are nevertheless, leav- 
ing a significant, indelible mark 
upon it. 


A CATHOLIC writer who has more 
immediate interest for us now, 
however, because of her current 
popularity, is Miss Kathryn Hulme. 
Her best-seller, The ‘van’s Story, 
though generally (and controver- 
sially) classified as biography, is 
biography of such literary excel- 
lence, that for our purpose here it 
may be discussed as highly artistic 
non-fiction. Miss Hulme’s realism 
in this book, besides being Catholic, 
is, for better or for worse, typically 
American. Miss Hulme asks no 


questions and proposes no solu- 


tions. Her swiftly moving chronicle 
of Sister Luke’s seventeen years as 
a nun in Belgium and the Belgian 
Congo, before disappearing as a 
lay nurse into the Belgian under- 
ground during the second World 
War, brings up a problem of voca- 
tion with all the objectivity of the 
American journalistic tradition. 
This is not meant to be derogatory. 
Miss Hulme’s very objectivity in 
telling her story is born of her ar- 
tistic instinct to quarry material 
from the rich ore of humanity itself. 
She is telling the story of a person, 
not a problem. Within the scope she 
has set for herself, Miss Hulme has 
succeeded admirably. 

Without being at all ironical, Miss 
Hulme has created in The Nun’s 
Story what I call an irony of situa- 
tion. The irony is this. Sister Luke 
enters the convent to dedicate her 
life to God in the service of hu- 
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manity. When her service to hu- 
manity is apparently inhibited by 
her dedication to the Rule, she 
eventually leaves the convent for a 
reason very similar to the one for 
which she entered. 

Was this a spiritual failure or a 
success? Progress or regress? Is 
the question even valid in a literary 
discussion? I believe it is. The theo- 
logical considerations of the prob- 
lem, however, are not of immediate 
interest to us here. We are only con- 
cerned with the problem as it has an 
intrinsic relation to Miss Hulme’s 
realistic technique. The problem as 
a theological consideration is, at 
best, peripheral to Miss Hulme. She 
is merely concerned with telling the 
story and the problem is there. But 
in her selectivity of detail, the 
causes for the disintegration and 
eventual loss of Sister Luke’s reli- 
gious vocation, assuming now that 
she had one, are proportionately 
distributed to the Congregation, the 
circumstances, and Sister Luke her- 
self, so that the reader is left to 
draw his own theological conclu- 
sions. The question of whether or 
not Sister Luke had a vocation in 
the first place, like the question of 
Scobie’s salvation, is likwise left up 
to the reader. 

Recognizing the fact that the su- 
pernatural as such is gauche to 
literature, because of its non-experi- 
ential quality, Miss Hulme has 
nevertheless left the metaphysic of 
her story open to this aspect of 
reality. The story is open to the 
workings of divine grace, but no- 
where do these workings obtrude on 
the story. This recognition of the 
different modalities of the super- 
natural order and the natural order, 
the limitations therefore of even 
Catholic literature, is as necessary 
to the artist as to the theologian and 
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philosopher. This is likewise a fun- 
damental but very great step toward 
the expression of that fullness of 
reality which only a “Christian” 
realism can achieve. 


Beceuvare more hurrahs from the 
critics than any other American 
novel of 1956, The Last Hurrah en- 
joyed a still wider sweep of popu- 
larity. Written against the back- 
ground of Catholic Boston, Edwin 
O’Connor’s novel is a little more 
difficult to fit into the American 
realistic tradition, for it idealizes, 
almost to the point of legend, one of 
Boston’s favorite sons, Mayor 
James Michael Curley. More than 
difficult, it is almost embarrassing 
to try to rank it as “Catholic” real- 
ism for its frighteningly singular 
purpose seems to be the perpetua- 
tion of the great American myth 
that philanthropy covereth a multi- 
tude of sins. 

One aspect of Mr. O’Connor’s 
realism, however, can probably best 
be described by the peculiar re- 
sponse to value, the value of the hu- 
man personality, which his book 
manifests. Besides the warmly sym- 
pathetic treatment of the hero, 
Frank Skeffington who, in spite of 
the stigma attaching to him from 
the political arena, was quite a 
great man after all, there are the 
carefully delineated vignettes of the 
Yankee publishers and financiers, 
the political hangers-on, the ward 
bosses, and the Cardinal. 

In Mr. O’Connor are fused very 
nicely the qualities of the classi- 
cist and the realist. Mr. O’Connor’s 
classical style is typified by his 
characters who are usually the em- 
bodiment of some characteristic 
trait—the generous and masculine 
kindness of Skeffington, the naiveté 
of Adam, and the loyal devotion of 
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the comical Ditto—yet every char- 
acter who passes through the magic 
alembic of Mr. O’Connor’s imagina- 
tion becomes a person, a living vi- 
brant personality, capable of calling 
forth extremely subtle emotional re- 
sponses from the reader. 

This is an aspect of realistic tech- 
nique that is too often overlooked 
by Catholic critics in their attention 
to the larger moral values of litera- 
ture, but it is also a very important 
contribution toward the Christian 
synthesis. Literature deals only 
with that natural which the super- 
natural comes along to perfect, and 
the amount of supernatural reality 
(in the sense of metaphysical pro- 
fundity) that can be comprehended 
by literature is largely determined 
by the degree of perfection with 
which the natural order is treated. 
Mr. O’Connor, therefore, and those 
who will come after him, have a 
very definite function in the “apos- 
tolate” of Catholic letters. 


Bone. then, are three prominent 
books that give hope for American 
literature. They are not great books: 
they are not ambitious enough. But 
they are three good reasons for hop- 
ing that we may be witnessing the 
first steps of a literary movement 
which aims at an integrated view of 
human life, as opposed to the atom- 
ized view of man that has domi- 
nated the realistic movement in 
America for the last one hundred 
years. The fact that these three, 
the most significant books of 1956 in 
their respective fields, were written 
by Catholics, supports the hope that 
Catholic letters are beginning to 
emerge from their “ghetto-like ex- 
istence” not as a distinct species 
within the genus of American let- 
ters, but as an organic part coloring 
and vitalizing the mainstream. 





Lay Leaders: A Problem 


by RICHARD M. MENGES 


I. was a hot July night and several 
couples were discussing the tactics 
used by Communists to break the 
back of the Church in China. As 
one story after another about tor- 
tured missionaries was recalled, the 
mental climate of the room became 
as heated as the atmosphere. 

“It seems to me,” one of the men, 
a young lawyer, said, “that the Reds 
trained all their big guns on the 
bishops and priests, thinking that 
without their leadership the people 
would be bound to fall away from 
their Faith eventually. 

“But what about lay leaders? The 
Communist plan overlooks them, 
and remembering the Nagasaki 
Christians who kept the Faith for 
centuries without a priest, that was 
quite an oversight.” 


Tuex came the big surprise, from 
the small brunette wife of a high- 
school teacher. 

“What if a great persecution 
struck in the United States and 
wiped out all our bishops and 
priests,” she said, “you know, the 
same thing that’s happened in 
China in the last few years, and in 
Mexico in Father Pro’s time? Would 
we have any lay leaders? In fact, do 
we have any outstanding leaders 
right now? Do they wield any influ- 
ence; I mean does living their Faith 
and thinking in accordance with it 
make them stand out?” 

Everyone started talking at once, 
and the answers ranged from 


“None” to “Not enough” to “Plenty, 
look at ...ah... well, I can’t 
think of any offhand.” 

There was much talk but few 
facts, fewer conclusions, and no 
constructive criticism at all of the 
situation of Catholic lay leadership 
today, because no one in the room 
knew precisely what that situation 
was. There was a vague feeling, 
however, that the Church in the 
U. S. did not have enough lay lead- 
ers and that Catholics in general and 
our educational system in particular 
should do something about it. 


I; is interesting to note that many 
prominent Catholic educators also 


have the same “vague feeling.” 
They single out many reasons for 
the felt lack of lay leaders, but they 
also offer several possible ways to 
better the situation. 

Statistically, the strength of the 
Church in the United States is at an 
all-time high. Latest figures put the 
nation’s Catholic population at 34,- 
386,351, more than 22 per cent of 
the total population of the nation. 

The 1957 Catholic Directory 





There is no disputing the Church’s grow- 
ing numerical strength in the U. S., but 
Catholic influence and leadership have not 
kept pace with this expansion. Richard M. 
Menges, B.S., bolsters this contention with 
quotations from a number of Presidents of 
Catholic universities and other Catholic edu- 
eators throughout the country. Mr. Menges, 
formerly with the Chicago Tribune, is now 
co-editor of the Florida Catholic, St. Augus- 
tine, Fla. 
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states that 141,525 
average of 389 per day — swelled 
the Church’s ranks in the preced- 
ing year. Furthermore, the contin- 
ued construction of acutely needed 
new churches, schools, hospitals 


converts — an 


and charitable institutions and the 
expansion of older plants bear wit- 
ness to the growth of the Catholic 
Church from Puget Sound to the 
Florida Keys. 


Tuene is no disputing the Church’s 
growing numerical strength. But 
this does not necessarily mean that 
Catholic influence and leadership 
have kept pace with the expansion 
of the last generation. 

We do find Catholics playing an 
increasingly larger role in the Fed- 
eral government. They fill many 
seats on both sides of the aisle in 
Congress and they can be found in 
every department of the govern- 
ment. 

“There are about 150 Georgetown 
alumni in the State Department and 
an untold number in the government 
as a whole,” the Very Rev. Edward 
B. Bunn, S.J., president of George- 
town University, points out. 

This is no accident, of course, for 
the university has an _ excellent 
School of Foreign Service in addi- 
tion to departments of government 
and international relations on the 
college and graduate leveis. 

Similarly, the ranks of industry 
and labor include many Catholics in 
responsible positions. 

Yet the 53rd convention of the 
National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation last April heard Msgr. 
John Tracy Ellis, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America historian, deplore 
the “remarkably low state of intel- 
lectual attainment among Catholics 
in this country in proportion to 
their numbers and resources.” 
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Before the same group, Dr. John 
J. Meng, dean of admissions for 
Hunter College, New York City, 
maintained that Catholic colleges 
and universities “are not turning 
out real scholars in any measure 
comparable to the effort being ex- 
pended toward that end.” 

“Catholic leadership is gradually 
taking a positive nature,” says the 
Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., 
president of Saint Louis University, 
“but I think most Catholic edu- 
eators are still not satisfied with 
the amplitude and magnitude of it. 
We feel that Catholic education has 
not yet produced its full share.” 


A KEY to the answer of what ap- 
pears to be a paradox lies in the 
word proportion. The consensus of 
several outstanding Catholic univer- 
sity administrators queried on this 
subject is this: Catholic education 
is preparing many leaders in U. S. 
life, more than in past generations, 
but it still is not producing its 
quota. 

Why? The old answers—guesses 
—immediately crop up: (1) Dog- 
matic adherence breeding a habit of 
acquiescence, (2) contentment in 
the Faith, (3) large families, (4) 
an inferiority complex when it 
comes to taking the Faith into the 
marketplace, (5) dependence on the 
clergy for leadership, (6) the high 
cost of a Catholic college educa- 
tion. 

Interesting indeed are observa- 
tions on these points by Catholic 
educators. 

The Very Rev. Charles S. Ca- 
sassa, S.J., president of Loyola Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles, says: “In 
view of the full history of Western 
civilization, I can hardly subscribe 
to the view that. the Catholic Faith 
intrinsically, that is, of its own 
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force, saps the qualities needed for 
leadership. History would hardly 
support such a view.” 

A different answer comes from 
the Rt. Rev. Baldwin Dworschak, 
O.S.B., president of St. John’s Ab- 
bey, Collegeville, Minn. “If Our 
Lord’s words that ‘the truth shall 
make you free’ have any meaning,” 
he states, “it must be that no one 
is as free as the believer, a freedom 
which affects both the spiritual and 
temporal orders. Initiative does not 
suffer from Faith. Rather, Faith 
gives a new dimension to initiative.” 


Tux contentment theme cannot be 
taken lightly. It seems that the 
concepts of layman and passivity 
have come to mean one and the 
same thing. To be a virtuous lay- 
man is to be among the led. Cath- 
olic education could and should do 
more to jolt smug Catholics out of 


their lethargy. 

Perhaps the social aspects of the 
Faith have not been stressed suf- 
ficiently. In this regard, it certainly 
seems that a deeper understanding 
of the Mystical Body of Christ and 
the practical application of this 


doctrine to everyday problems 
would tend to quicken Catholic life 
and thereby afford it with more lay 
leaders. 

As to blaming large families for 
putting hobbles on prospective lead- 
ers a glance through the Who’s 
Who or even a cursory run down 
of prominent Catholic leaders in 
U. S. affairs dispels this charge. 
Perhaps an analogous situation is 
the phenomenon known to so many 
presidents of parish clubs. The most 
active members are usually the per- 
sons with the greatest family obli- 
gations. 

In this regard, Abbot Dworschak 
brings up an interesting point: “We 
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are children of our industrial and 
mechanistic age. If we are lacking 
leaders, it is less because Catholics 
are raising large families (are 
they?) and more because an indus- 
trial and mechanistic society under- 
values the cultural.” 

George N. Shuster, president of 
Hunter College, makes this observa- 
tion: “I do not believe that the exist- 
ing situation has anything to do 
with dogma or with contentment or 
with large families. After all, Lil- 
lian Gilbreth brought up _ twelve 
children and still became one of the 
country’s most successful scien- 
tists.” 


Devenvence on the clergy for 
leadership brings up the relation- 
ship between the layman and his 
bishops and priests. It seems that 
there is a curious mixture of piety 
and inertia in the layman’s regard 
toward the hierarchy — piety, be- 
cause he looks to bishops and 
priests for leadership in worship, 
in the proclamation of faith and 
declarations on morals; inertia, be- 
cause he often will make little at- 
tempt himself to apply his Faith to 
the economic, sociological, political 
and cultural problems that are con- 
cretized in his everyday life. 

Men and women often will look 
to the clergy for ultimate answers 
to these problems. But informed 
laymen too have some answers to 
give, and there are signs that they 
are beginning to give them. 

The stepped-up pace of Catholic 
action in the United States is a case 
in point, Cana and Pre-Cana con- 
ferences, for example, and the 
Christian Family Movement and 
Secular Institutes. True, priests 
take the lead in these affairs, but 
their efforts would bear much less 
fruit without the support of zealous 
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laymen. And the influence of these 
movements on community life is 
considerable. 


As for Catholic courage, the Rev. 
J. J. O'Callaghan, S.J., vice-presi- 
dent of Loyola University, Chicago, 
gives a dispassionate view when 
he says: “The average Catholic is 
probably reticent in taking his Faith 
into everyday life. I do believe that 
most Catholics live up to the 
Church’s wishes in setting good ex- 
amples, but I doubt that very many 
actively promote their religion 
among their fellow workers.” 

The ideal — sadly unachieved — 
would seem to be that Catholics 
carry their zeal not only into the 
activities of their parish organiza- 
tions, but into every facet of their 
business, professional and personal 
lives. Initiative guided by Faith— 
this is the foundation stone of Cath- 
olic lay leadership. 


Money is another problem. It is 
said that the economic position of 
too many Catholic families pre- 
cludes the higher education neces- 
sary for true leadership. How cor- 
rect is this? 

In the first place, a university 
diploma is not necessary for lead- 
ership. It helps, but the real requi- 
sites are a staunch Faith, the cour- 
age to live that Faith, and a prudent 
zeal. 

In the second place, every univer- 
sity president interviewed main- 
tained that the economic factor is 
not so important as it might at first 
seem. Every Catholic college and 
university has some sort of scholar- 
ship plan, and many non-scholar- 
ship students manage to help defray 
the cost of going to college by work- 
ing their way through school. 

The cost, however, is high, and it 
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does keep many from even thinking 
of a Catholic college education, espe- 
cially since they can attend a state 
school for a fraction of what it 
costs to go to a Catholic college. 
How to lower the cost is indeed a 
problem, a mammoth one. 


Pinay comes the question which 
naturally proceeds from all the 
others: What can be done to help 
instill more Catholics, especially 
college and university graduates, 
with a spirit of leadership? 

Father Paul Reinert believes the 
best training ground for Catholic 
leaders is a well-rounded liberal 
arts college course, “a time-tested 
blending of humane and _ liberal 
studies, sound Christian philosophi- 
cal principles, and moral and reli- 
gious convictions.” 

There can be no more basic, more 
firm foundation for true leadership, 
he says, than “a constant day-in- 
day-out training in the intellectual 
and moral virtues.” 

His brother, Father Carl M. 
Reinert, S.J., president of Creighton 
University, Omaha, calls for more 
Catholic schools, “more financial 
support for the Catholic universities 
we have and especially their gradu- 
ate schools. Only then will our 
number of Catholic scholars in- 
crease,” he maintains. “Thus will 
we achieve our share of intellectual 
leadership. 

“For leadership in other fields, 
we must see that more Catholic 
youths go to Catholic colleges and 
universities and fewer to state uni- 
versities and secular institutions. 
No such school can teach a Catholic 
how to be a Catholic or a Catholic 
leader. A state university plus a 
Newman Club is not a Catholic edu- 
cation.” 

When we look at the dearth of 
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Catholics among the nation’s lead- 
ing scientists, this argument has 
special merit. It takes an enormous 
amount of money to finance a grad- 
uate school and research facilities 
in engineering and the kindred sci- 
ences. There is no Catholic M.LT. 
or Princeton, N. J., Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study. If there were, the 
chances of having Catholics num- 
bered among our top-flight atomic 
scientists would certainly increase. 


Acrion by Catholic men and 
women in community activities is 
another, and important, way to de- 
velop leadership, and here the in- 
itiative must be taken by the indi- 
vidual Catholic. Schools can help 


lay the groundwork for such ac- 
tivity by encouraging students to 
participate in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, but in the last analysis 
school administrators can only hope 


that the students’ interest will carry 
over into community affairs and 
organizations. 

Many Catholics, it seems, are 
more prone to judge the passing 
parade in politics, industry and the 
professions than to do something 
to make it better. If they do dive 
into the turmoil, they often leave 
their religious background on the 
sidelines and play the game accord- 
ing to the eye-for-an-eye rules of 
our materialistic culture. 

The admonition of Bishop John 
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K. Mussio, of Steubenville, for Cath- 
olics to get into politics could well 
be enlarged to include every line of 
endeavor in American life. 

“It is imperative that exemplary 
Catholic young men of exceptional 
intellectual and spiritual qualities 
aspire to the work of the politician,” 
the Bishop recently stated. “Their 
training in Christian morality, in 
the Catholic philosophy of govern- 
ment equips them, in a very special 
manner, to fulfill the duties of po- 
litical office.” 


Nor only political office, it might 
be added, but newspaper, radio and 
television work, too, and labor in 
hospitals, factories, offices and 
shops throughout the country. 

If Catholics would live their 
Faith, they all would be leaders— 
by the sheer power of example, not 
to mention whatever apostolic zeal 
and initiative they could add to it. 
And this is the kind of leadership 
that all Catholics can attain through 
prayer and the stuuy of Christ’s life 
and teachings. 

As for the more aggressive types 
of leadership—given the attempt of 
Catholics to live their Faith, the 
quiet, decisive working of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church and a more ex- 
tensive and perfected Catholic edu- 
cational system, the problem of 
extending Catholic leadership would 
soon be no problem at all. 





I SAW PADRE PIO 
BY Sister Jean Marie Kann, OS.F. 


6é 

Next to the Holy Father him- 
self,” said the distinguished Ameri- 
can lady, “the one man in all Eu- 
rope I want to see is Padre Pio.” 
Other tourists in Italy seemed of 
the same mind. I heard a Catholic 
economist remark, “Padre Pio may 
well be the answer, heaven-sent, to 
the problems of southern Italy, a 
country bone poor and bright Red.” 
The Italians themselves were exu- 
berant in their expressions of lov- 
ing pride in “their very own living 
saint.” 

It was in Naples that we decided 
to drive to Foggia to see Padre Pio. 
We had come a long and devious 
way to Naples, touring Europe by 
car. First, however, there had been 
the thrill edged with trepidation of 
a trans-Atlantic flight, zooming 


over the ocean in an American Clip- 
per, at an altitude of 23,000 feet and 
a speed of 300 miles an hour. In 
Paris we began our tour. We drove 
through western France to Lourdes, 
through Spain and Portugal to Fa- 
tima, back to southern Spain, then 
east all along the Mediterranean 
Sea, through the French and the 
Italian Riviera, on down to Rome, 
and south as far as Naples. 

To reach Foggia from Naples we 
drove east across the Italian penin- 
sula, almost to the Adriatic Sea. 
Once in Foggia, we inquired for 
Padre Pio, and learned to our sur- 
prise that the stigmatist lives, not 
in Foggia, but some twenty miles 
northeast, up in the mountains, in 
a village called San Giovanni Ro- 
tondo. We realized that it was 
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growing late-—it was already six 
o’clock—-and therefore lost no time 
in departing from Foggia. We took 
the great highway that leads to 
Manfredonia. The country here is 
a flat plain reaching eastward to the 
foothills of the Gargona Mountains, 
the range that separates Foggia 
from the Adriatic. On that warm 
July day, the country looked dry 
and somewhat barren; olive trees 
grow there but not profusely; the 
giant cactus and the century plant 
seem more at home. We saw sheep 
grazing, and at a distance, a Ca- 
puchin friar riding a donkey. 


W nen we left the highway and 
took the lovely road that leads to 
San Giovanni Rotondo and to Padre 
Pio, | found myself agreeing men- 
tally with Zaire Fazio, who de- 
scribed this road as uniquely sym- 
bolic. At first we were led through 
green and smiling country, as 
though we were being shown the il- 
lusions of this world. Gradually, as 
we climbed higher, the colors faded, 
the richness disappeared, as did the 
sounds and echoes of the busy 
world. Here anxious, troubled spir- 
its begin to find relief in a sort of 
lightness and suspense. Finally, 
the last upward stretch reveals it- 
self as a lonely road, where the 
earth produces only stones and 
rocks, but where one experiences a 
kind of serene detachment in the 
clean, enveloping silence. 

Here at the end of the road, and 
barely discernible in the fading day- 
light, was the old Capuchin monas- 
tery with its poor little church at- 
tached. Here, we were told, in this 
bare, white-washed church with its 
ugly statues, Padre Pio, with his 
hands stripped of the half-gloves 
that for almost forty years have cov- 
ered his wounds, celebrates the Holy 
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Sacrifice of the Mass at five o’clock 
every morning. Distinguished pre- 
lates, cardinals and bishops, have 
felt it a privilege to serve the Masses 
of this first priest stigmatist. 


Lcosne enormous in the shadows 
of the mountains to our left as we 
drove up, was the new hospital— 
Padre Pio’s hospital—its white sur- 
face of stone reflecting the last light 
of the dying day. Here we stopped 
to inquire for hospitality for the 
night. As the Sisters in charge of 
the institution speak only Iialian, 
they summoned a staff member, 
Miss Caroline Pancaro, who was 
born in Canada and speaks English 
fluently. Meeting Caroline was a 
stroke of rare good fortune, for she 
is the daughter of the personal 
physician to Padre Pio and enjoys 
a special entree where the stigma- 
tist is concerned. She placed her- 
self generously at our service and 
soon found excellent accommoda- 
tions for us not far from the mon- 
astery in the Grande Albergo S. 
Maria Delle Grazie, an up-to-date 
hotel just recently completed. 

It was Caroline who described the 
procedure to be followed next morn- 
ing to secure a place of vantage at 
Padre Pio’s Mass. Since the crowd 
begins to assemble at the church 
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door in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, Caroline said at least one of 
our party should be there not later 
than 3:30 A. M., to enter first and 
hold a place near the altar for the 
rest of us. This was arranged; but 
when morning came everyone in 
our group was too eager to wait for 
long, and by 4 A. M. all of us were 
on our way. The walk to the church 
in the fresh mountain air and the 
pale light of early dawn was alto- 
gether delightful. 


W: had not gone far when we 
found ourselves part of a crowd 
which grew larger and larger as we 
proceeded, and we saw ahead a tur- 
bulent group at the church door. 
Many women from San Giovanni 
Rotondo come every morning before 
dawn to be the first inside the 
church. These vigorous and posses- 
sive natives in black dresses and 


with shawls on their heads push 
and shove their way through to the 
best places with a jealous devotion 
to “their saint” that approximates 
the tumult and noise of a small riot. 
In contrast, from several buses and 


from many cars parked nearby, 
cosmopolitan groups of well-dressed 
tourists quietly joined the crowd as 
we neared the monastery. 

When the church doors finally 
opened, those near the entrance 
were simply catapulted halfway 
across the church by the inflowing 
throng. In spite of the rough treat- 
ment, a member of our party was 
glad to find that she had been 
forced against the rail that encloses 
the altar of St. Francis where Padre 
Pio says his daily Mass, and she was 
able to keep a good place there for 
all of us. The turmoil of persistent 
shoving, a very disconcerting an- 
noyance, continued right up to the 
time for the Mass. 
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Wares that time came, it seemed to 
us that we felt rather than actually 
saw that Padre Pio was emerging 
from the sacristy. Something of a 
hush of deep awe fell upon the 
crowd. What first attracted my at- 
tention when I saw him was the way 
he walked — obviously with great 
pain in his feet. Then as he drew 
closer I remarked his face; it seemed 
diffused with saintly patience and 
devotion. Though all eyes were riv- 
eted upon him, the crowd still did 
not give way before him—some of 
the local women now tried to kiss 
the hem of his alb—and the strong 
efforts of four Capuchin friars were 
needed to open a way to the altar. 
Once inside the railing, Padre 
Pio stands for some time motionless 
before the altar with its poor old 
plaster statue of St. Francis. One 
feels he is absorbed completely in 
God. All eyes are straining for a 
glimpse of the wounds in his hands, 
but the long sleeves of the alb leave 
only the tips of the fingers exposed. 
As the Mass progresses, some- 
thing of the ecstasy into which 
Padre Pio seems to pass hoids the 
crowd spellbound. In the long inter- 
val from the Consecration to the 
Communion, his pain-etched face 
radiates his all-absorbing union 
with God. At the Elevation and the 
Preface his hands, uplifted, show 
the wounds completely. What one 
sees are large areas of dried blood 
covering the wounds. These scabs 
of blood make the wounds appear 
larger than one might expect; the 
dried blood extends over the backs 
and the palms of the hands and part 
way up the fingers. People who re- 
ceive Communion from his hands 
see fresh blood trickling between 
the fingers. Also his movements 
show that he tries to ease the pain 
in his side, The wounds in his feet 
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force him to descend the steps of the 
altar backward, eve-y step appar- 
ently inflicting new pain. 


Tue rugged face of Padre Pio 
shows evidences of this pain, sub- 
limated by saintly patience and 
heroic acceptance, which neverthe- 
less seems to mark Padre Pio as a 
victim soul. But he does not look 
like an ascetic; he is stocky, with the 
face and figure of an Italian peas- 
ant. His hair and beard are short 
and now almost completely white. 
But he carries his seventy years 
with a hearty vigor. 

Studying that noble face I found 
that the traces of suffering were 
mingled inexplicably with subtle in- 
dications of good humor; and 
though the pupils of his dark eyes 
were dilated, it may well be with the 
light of heavenly visions, still to me 
they seemed also to twinkle with a 
pleasant wit and an earthy wisdom. 


I, was our good fortune to be able 
to observe Padre Pio more closely 
and to confirm these impressions 
when through a happy arrangement 
we were granted an opportunity to 
speak with him at four o’clock in 
the afternoon. To arrange this un- 


usual interview Caroline enlisted 
the aid of her father, Dr. Pancaro. 
I was eager to meet the doctor and 
to learn directly from him anything 
he wished to divulge about his fa- 
mous patient. 

“I doubt if you can see him.” 
There was real regret in the doc- 
tor’s voice. “This morning he had 
a dizzy spell. He is a most difficult 
patient—he eats next to nothing, 
kills himself hearing confessions, 
and sleeps only a few hours, from 
eleven till two, each night. It is im- 
possible to persuade him to take 
care of himself. He simply ignores 


his health.” The doctor combined 
effective Italian gestures with this 
English phraseology to emphasize 
his helplessness. 


Tass Dr. Pancaro is an eminent 
Italian physician who has spent 
many years in Canada, and came to 
Foggia only a few years ago at the 
invitation of the Capuchin Fathers 
to be the personal physician to the 
stigmatist. The doctor brought with 
him his daughter Caroline, a charm- 
ing young lady and an efficient 
laboratory technician, now em- 
ployed, as we said earlier, in Padre 
Pio’s hosptal. 

The doctor’s close relationship 
with his patient, and his intimate 
knowledge of the volumes written 
on the stigmatist — volumes which 
include the most detailed medical 
reports of world-renowned doctors 
and scientists—made him an ideal 
source of information concerning 
the stigmatist. And what does he 
say? He thinks Padre Pio’s atti- 
tude toward his wounds is exactly 
like that of St. Francis toward his. 
For both, the mystery of the stig- 
mata is the mystery of love; the 
wounds are the greatest of gifts, but 
gifts possessed at a price known 
only to God and the privileged soul. 
Both have refrained as much as 
possible, except under obedience to 
Church authority, from even men- 
tioning the wounds. Both have suf- 
fered the importunities of crowds 
ardent to see and touch the wounds 
—some through devotion and ad- 
miration; others through excite- 
ment or curiosity. Both have ac- 
cepted the wounds as having been 
inflicted for God’s glory and the sal- 
vation of souls, filling up, as St. 
Paul says, the things that are want- 
ing of the suffering of Christ. 

“Padre Pio often evades my ques- 
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tions,” said Dr. Pancaro. “With 
gentle charm and humor—for he 
just loves to tell a good story—he 
hopes to lead me to make light of 
any symptoms, as for instance, 
these dizzy spells.” The doctor’s 
face brightened when he spoke of 
the pleasant disposition of his pa- 
tient. We had come to hear the 
doctor speak of the phenomenon of 
the wounds: he does not hesitate to 
say he thinks they are most cer- 
tainly authentic. We remained, 
however, to enjoy the eminent man’s 
eagerness and enthusiasm in re- 
counting examples of the stigma- 
tist’s wit and humor. Well known 
is the reference of the holy man to 
himself as “Un macherone seza 
sale,” or “a noodle without salt.” 


I; was not the kind doctor, how- 
ever, who proved to be the most 
helpful in arranging the afternoon 
visit with Padre Pio. Caroline had 
learned that the Sisters planned to 
bring a young man, a polio victim, 
from the hospital in a wheel chair, 
to a door leading to the corridor 
through which Padre Pio would 
pass at four o’clock. Here the stig- 
matist would give the young man a 
special blessing, and here the Sis- 
ters kindly arranged a place for our 
unusual interview: a place where 
we would be unmolested, they 
hoped. But news of the holy man’s 
activities seems to have an uncanny 
way of finding its way to those de- 
voted women who are at the door of 
the church every morning before 
dawn, and who try the patience of 
“their saint” with their clamor and 
pushing as they attempt to kiss his 
hands, his alb, or his wounded feet. 

Soon a sizable group of them 
edged in. But the Sister in charge 
of the patient very expertly ma- 
neuvered them to a corner of the 
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this time the Americans would have 
priority. When he came, Padre Pio 
was graciousness itself. He speaks 
Italian, or rather, a homely vernacu- 
lar, which the uninitia.ed find all 
but impossible to translate. Caro- 
line, fortunately, knows this lan- 
guage and interpreted clearly for us 
his simple and unaffected expres- 
sions of benevolence, his promise to 
pray for us and for our dear ones in 
America, and especially his words 
of gratitude to America for generous 
donations to his hospital project. 


Masrna the saintly man thus, face 
to face, and receiving his special 
blessing as he raised his wounded 
hand now covered with a fingerless 
glove, we felt deeply humble and 
grateful. As we knelt for this bless- 
ing we remembered all the gifts of 
holiness attributed to Padre Pio: 
his five bleeding wounds—in forty 
years never healing, never fester- 
ing; the gifts of bilocation, of proph- 
ecy, of the fragrance of holiness, of 
the reading of minds; the cures, and 
above all, the wondrous conversions 
credited to his prayers and suffer- 
ings. 

We found Padre Pio completely 
natural, with a kindness quite win- 
ning yet also almost brusque. I saw 
immediately what people meant 
when they spoke of the charm of 
this humble friar, of his extreme 
simplicity. He bears his gift with 
the greatest possible humility and 
obedience; he is altogether without 
affectation, and there is about him 
an earthy, peasant vigor, an all but 
rough straightforwardness that 
might be called gruffness when, for 
instance, overwhelmed with the 
crowding of the local women, he 
almost violently waves his large 
handkerchief to make way for him- 
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self near the confessional. Yet even 
then, there is no real annoyance in 
his eyes, nothing approaching an- 
ger. I learned that he is present at 
recreation three-quarters of an hour 
in the evening with the friars, com- 
pletely natural in conversation, en- 
tertaining, winning and kind. 


oe Pio was born the son of 
peasant parents so poor that twice 
his father, Orazio Forgione, made 
the hard journey to New York, there 
to earn the money necessary for the 
education of his son. This son, 
Francesco Forgione, was a sickly 
youth; nevertheless, he was ad- 
mitted to the novitiate of the Capu- 
chins at Foggia at the age of fifteen 
and later was ordained a priest. We 
are told that he was a thin little 
friar, but that he had always a 
robust sense of humor and proved 
invariably to be the life of the recre- 
ation hour. 

A number of letters written by 
him in this early period are pre- 
served (and some of them printed 
in the book, Padre Pio the Stigma- 
tist, by Rev. Charles Mortimer 
Carty). The letters reveal a soul al- 
ready completely detached from the 
things of earth, and nostalgic for 
heaven. Instead of an early death, 
however, it seems that God chose 
for the frail man a life of slow and 
inexorable martyrdom. 


Buserty, here is the story of the 
stigmatization as it is told at San 


Giovanni Rotondo. On September 
20, 1915, the young friar had 
stopped at the home of his family in 
Venafro. He had spent some time 
in the afternoon praying in an old 
straw shack where he had often 
prayed as a boy. Suddenly he came 
out wringing his hands, his fingers 
alive with pain. He told his mother 
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that he felt a deep burn in the 
palms and on the backs of his 
hands, but there were no visible 
wounds. 

Three years later — that is, in 
1918—on the same day, September 
20th, in the small church of the 
Capuchins at San Giovanni Rotondo, 
in the choir where he was making 
his thanksgiving after Mass, he was 
suddenly stricken and thrown back 
against the wall; he uttered such 


_ a piercing cry that Padre Leone, one 


of the friars in the church, rushed 
to his aid. The friar found that 
Padre Pio had swooned and that he 
was bleeding from five wounds like 
those of Our Lord, in his hands and 
feet and side. When Padre Pio re- 
gained consciousness he begged the 
friars not to divulge the fact of his 
visitation. 

But the secret could not be kept. 
To this day—that is, for almost 
forty years—-these wounds have 
never healed, but bleed afresh every 
day. The friars who live with him 
say that he loses a half pint of blood 
from the wound in his side daily. 
Nor is this loss compensated for by 
the meager amount of food he 
takes, hardly the equivalent of one 
meal a day. 


Tue Church has made no formal 
pronouncement concerning the 
wounds of Padre Pio, and we, of 
course, attribute to the facts here 
recorded no more than human cred- 
ence. But the Father Provincial of 
the Capuchins of Foggia has had 
the wounds photographed and has 
sent the pictures to the Vatican for 
the record. He has also permitted 
the most persistent and trying medi- 
cal examinations and scientific in- 
vestigations, as well as many pain- 
ful attempts at healing the wounds. 
Padre Pio is forbidden by Rome 
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to show his wounds to anyone with- 
out permission. He once underwent 
a painful abdominal operation with- 
out anesthetics, so that being con- 
scious he could prevent the doctors 
from examining the wound in his 
side without his superior’s permis- 
sion. His obedience in all these cir- 
cumstances has impressed his fel- 
low religious as being truly heroic. 


Hi. charity is obviously no less 
heroic. The love for the poor and 
the suffering that fills his heart has 
found tangible expression in the 
magnificent hospital built in recent 
years near the old Capuchin monas- 
tery at San Giovanni Rotondo. 
These buildings are situated on a 
barren rocky slope of the Gargano 
Mountains, about 1,800 feet above 
sea level. The contrast is striking; 
the humble old stone monastery 
with its poor little church—an in- 
scription over the door states that 
the church was rebuilt in 1616—and 
the large gleaming stone structure, 
reportedly the best-equipped hos- 
pital in Europe, unique also in that 
the main ambulance entrance is up 
on the roof, where the patients are 
brought in by helicopter. 

In this hospital, appropriately 
named Casa Sollievo Della Soffer- 
enza, the poor are admitted and 
treated gratuitously. As its name 
implies, it is both a house of pain 
and a house of comfort. It was built 
by the innumerable donations that 
flow from the grateful hearts of the 
spiritual children of Padre Pio, peo- 
ple for whom he has prayed and 
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suffered. It is a monument to the 


downright common sense and in- 
tensely practical attitude toward 
life of this saintly Capuchin. 


Tue excellent economist, Miss Bar- 
bara Ward, has written (in the In- 
troduction to Father Carty’s Padre 
Pio) with characteristic insight con- 
cerning the charity of Padre Pio: 
“Now the chief fact about life in 
the south of Italy and indeed about 
the lives of nine-tenths of the people 
who come to Padre Pio for comfort 
is unrelieved poverty. This in turn 
is the root of so many neglected dis- 
eases, life-long ill health, cripplings, 
blindness, infirmities and miseries 
—all the tragic load that must be 
borne by ‘Brother Ass,’ the weight 
of sufferings which, day by day, is 
the spectacle upon which Padre Pio 
must look from the moment he 
enters the church at dawn until the 
last penitents go on their way... . 
What each one who feels friendship 
for Padre Pio can do is share in his 
realism and help forward by prac- 
tical help, the completion of his 
most practical and charitable plan.” 

Only God can see the heart of 
any man; and who would presume 
to read the heart of Padre Pio. On 
the other hand, however, who could 
fail to be impressed by his zeal in 
the confessional, for instance, a zeal 
that rivals that of the Curé of Ars; 
by his love for the poor and the suf- 
fering; by his complete and humble 
obedience. It is a matter of record 
that Pope Benedict XV said of him: 
“Padre Pio is truly the Man of God.” 





Dali No. 1 vs. Dali No. 2 


by GEORGE A. CEVASCO 


To claim that there are two Sal- 
vador Dalis might at first seem as 
odd as some of his more peculiar 
paintings. Nonetheless it is true: 
there are two Dalis! 

Most people of course know Dali 
#1 as the foremost eccentric of our 
time. This screwball Cellini of the 
twentieth century has carried fan- 
tasy to the point of outrage. His 
very appearance is startling. With 
his long wax-curled mustache 
heaven-pointed—to pick up in- 
spiration so he claims—this small 
dark Spaniard at first appears to be 
little more than a buffoon ready to 
do anything to attract attention. 

Several times, for example, he has 
shocked people by freezing between 
the portals of a doorway to shout: 
“The door, the door! It’s whisper- 
ing to me!” He has also been known 
to deliver lectures wearing a diver’s 
helmet. If he could be heard, it 
might be learned that he was mum- 
bling over and over some such 
nonsense as: “What a man really 
needs is a soft wall that he can walk 
through.” 

Examples of such eccentricities 
could be multiplied a thousandfold. 
Provided you did not think him too 
far gone to ask for some explanation 
he might respond in all seriousness: 
“The only difference between myself 
and a madman is that I am not 
mad.” But this, remember, is Dali 


#1, 


Dau #2 is of course entirely differ- 
ent. Although it may be somewhat 
difficult to believe, in his private 
life he gives the over-all impression 
of being a perfectly sane and sin- 
cere person. Only a few individuals 
have known Dali #2, however; for 
as soon as you begin to believe he is 
acting his true self, he will slip into 
his antics. He might confound you 
with the jargon of his latest art 
form “Bulletism,” or discourse on 
his personal system of “paranoiac- 
critical interpretation of art,” or 
even demonstrate his “Dali Rock ’n’ 
Roll,” a dance he recently created 
with the help of Arthur Murray. 
To keep Dali #1 separate from 
Dali #2 seems to be almost an im- 
possible task. Admitting this, what 
then can be thought of his working 
in art among spiritual themes, at- 
tempting in his own way to bolster 
the spiritual outlook of our times? 


A sour the only thing Dali takes 
seriously is his religious art. Over 
the past seventeen years he has pro- 





George A. Cevasco asserts positively that 
there are two Dalis, and he here sets himself 
the difficult task of separating the screwball 
Cellini of the twentieth century from the 
serious painter of religious art. But one 
harbors the dark suspicion that the two per- 
sonalities frequently overlap. Mr. Cevasco 
is a member of the faculty of St. John’s 
University, New York, and a contributor to 
the American Benedictine Review, Studies, 
Books on Trial, etc, 
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duced many paintings of angels and 
saints, and he has depicted the 
Nativity, our Blessed Mother, the 
Assumption, the Last Supper, and 
the Crucifixion. 

One of his latest successful can- 
vases of the Crucifixion he labeled 
“Corpus Hipercubus.” When this 
work became part of the permanent 
collection of New York’s Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, however, its 
title was changed simply to “The 
Crucifixion.” Museum authorities 
thought such “would be easier to 
understand.” Dali did not protest 
this change of title, and he was 
even kind enough to add that its 
structure is based on “the harmoni- 
ous divisions of a specific golden 
rectangle,” as well as on studies of 
the cube undertaken by a sixteenth- 
century architect, Juan de Herrera. 

Floating before the figure of Our 
Lord crucified are four of Dali’s 
small cubes, “the most perfect of 
geometric bodies.” A dull gold 
cross, dramatically spotlighted 
against a dark sky, holds—without 
touching—a luminous Corpus. In 
the lower left-hand corner stands 
a woman in luxurious robes, gazing 
up in adoration at the averted, 
beardless face of Our Lord. “An 
outstanding modern religious paint- 
ing, very serious, with little sur- 
realistic eccentricities,” stated the 
Museum shortly before placing this 
acquisition on public exhibition. 

Contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, this crucifixion is provoking 
less controversy on the theological 
side than in art circles. On the 
whole, critics of religious art have 
viewed with comprehension and ap- 
proval what appears to be a sincere 
effort to express traditional values 
in forms consistent with modern 
art. Dali, incidentally, offers this 
Crucifixion as “an affirmation of the 
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reality of prayer ina... perplexed 
atomic age.” 


Anornen of his crucifixions is en- 
titled “Christ of St. John of the 
Cross.” In this painting Dali has 
given us a spectacular downward 
view of Our Lord on the cross, 
floating in mid-air above a placid 
seacoast. “My Christ floats,” ex- 
plains the artist, “only because in a 
dream I saw a drawing of the Cruci- 
fixion made by the sixteenth-cen- 
tury mystic, St. John of the Cross. 
Christ floated in that drawing I 
dreamed about, so I painted Him in 
exactly the same way.” 

Asked why he has Our Lord’s face 
turned so far down that only the 
back of His head shows, Dali an- 
swered: “He had no face in my 
dream. Besides, we cannot imagine 
what the face of Christ looked like. 
Artists in the past usually painted 
His face as an impersonal, idealized 
image. The Christ of most modern 
artists is expressionistic and ugly. 
I wanted my Christ to be unimagin- 
ably beautiful.” 

The calm sea and the fishermen 
with their boats in the lower por- 
tion of the painting remind one of 
the Gospel prediction: “But after 
I have risen, I will go before you 
into Galilee” (Matt. xxvi, 32). Ad- 
mits Dali, “It could be the Sea of 
Galilee, but I saw it in a dream and 
it was probably Port Lligat, Spain.” 
It is here at this small seaport that 
Dali maintains a studio. 


‘Lue harbor of Port Liigat has also 
served as backdrop for one of his 
best religious canvases to date, “The 


Port Lligat Madonna.” This Ma- 
donna is simple and quiet and de- 
lineates our Blessed Mother’s grace- 
ful dignity with manifest tender- 
ness and warmth. The Mother of 
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God is portrayed with features typi- 
cal of Renaissance paintings, except 
for a rectangular open space from 
chest to waist in the body outline. 
Within this opening is a floating 
figure of the Divine Infant, and this 
figure also has a_ corresponding 
opening. Beneath an arch of stones 
suspended in space, Mary sits upon 
a throne, likewise suspended. This 
suspension, like the rectangular 
openings, depicts the absence of 
materialism and denotes _ spirit- 
uality. 


é 
"M oveax physics has revealed to 
us increasingly the de-materializa- 
tion which exists in nature,” Dali 
maintains, “and that is why the 
material body of my Madonna does 
not exist; and why, in place of a 
torso, you find a tabernacle ‘filled 
with Heaven.’” While everything 
floating in space denotes spirituality 
it also represents Dali’s concept of 
the atomic system—‘“today’s coun- 
terpart of divine gravitation.” 
Usually he avoids such explana- 
tions. “That is what is so amaz- 
ing,” he will say innocently. “Even 
I do not know all a canvas means.” 
Actually some of the features and 
bric-a-brac found in his religious 
works, which at first may appear 
startling, are found in certain paint- 
ings of the old masters. The egg 
suspended on a string from a scal- 
lop shell over the Virgin’s head in 
his “Madonna,” for example, ap- 
pears in a canvas of the fifteenth- 
century Italian master Piero della 
Francesca. The egg, of course, is a 
familiar symbol of purity and in- 
tegrity, and of the Resurrection. 
The shell in art is likewise a tradi- 
tional symbol of Our Lord’s bap- 
tism. Fra Lippo Lippi used it most 
effectively in his famous “Madonna 
and Child.” 
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Socx symbolism plays a large part 
in Dali’s art. In many of his earlier 
works a crutch finds a prominent 
place. The basic purpose of these 
crutches and their bifurcated 
shapes, says Dali, is metaphysical: 
a reminder of both life and death. 
Life and death are also depicted by 
his drooping limp watches. In “Per- 
sistence of Memory,” one of his 
well-known paintings, the limpness 
testifies to his concept of time as a 
“flexible quantity.” The watches 
are placed before a mountainous 
background expressing eternity. 

The majority of his paintings are 
similar in the use of perspective. 
Many of his earlier, non-religious 
works are filled with anatomical 
impossibilities, elongated dream 
vistas and metaphorical landscapes. 
Time and space Dali now claims are 
the subjects of these canvases; 
moreover, that the time-space an- 
guish can be relieved only in meta- 
physics and religion. 


W uex Dali first turned to a serious 
consideration of modern art some- 
time during the late thirties, he 
found most of it confusing, obscure, 
and downright ugly. Art was getting 
more and more wretched, he was 
convinced. Why? Dali answers, 
“Because artists were both philo- 
sophically confused and afraid to 
face up to the dazzling perfection of 
the Renaissance; that’s why.” 
“People are tired of ugliness. It 
is not possible to continue the de- 
structive themes of Picasso,” he 
said at the time. And so he began 
to wage a one-man war. His battle 
cry: “My revolution is very close 
to Catholicism!” Art should ex- 
press, as he puts it, “the big idea of 
philosophy.” Actually what he has 
attempted to do in his paintings is 
Christianize surrealism. 
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Breaking the barriers between the 
dream and the actual, between the 
daft and the sane, surrealism is art 
expressing those levels of conscious- 
ness not ordinarily associated with 
rational life, but above or beyond 
realism. Surrealists are artists in- 
terested in the irrational, the highly 
spectacular and the fantastic. Some- 
how, they feel an inherent beauty 
lies in the jolt given our senses 
upon perceiving work done in this 
genre. It has two branches: the ex- 
pression of dreams, and the expres- 
sion of automatic impulses. And 
Dali is an outstanding producer of 
both. 


Line many revolutionary art 
movements, surrealism may be as- 
sumed to have had two phases: one 
improvised as a rebellion in art; the 
other conceived under a general so- 
cial and economic revolution. Often 
the two have overlapped. For this 
reason serious opposition to certain 
principles of surrealism has been 
found among Catholic intellectuals, 
who regard surrealism as indicative 
of the modern revolt against meta- 
physics. Not without good reason 
has this aspect of moder. art been 
labeled “the wanton choice of 
chaos,” and “atheism in color.” 
Shortly after World War II, philo- 
sophical confusion was responsible 
for most surrealists going logically 
(though they deny logic) into Com- 
munism. A few, antagonistic to 
totalitarianism, announced their 
purpose of taking a more spiritual 
stand, and they vaguely allied 
themselves with Catholicism. 
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Among the latter we find Dali, de- 
spite the fact that the surrealist 
movement, with which his art was 
so closely connected for more than 
a decade, baited religion. The un- 
questionably anticlerical and politi- 
cally-pink overtones of one of his 
films, L’Age d’Or (1931), Dali ex- 
plains away as just another rocket 
he tossed into the sky of intellectual 
monotony. 


Picivinn, he is now convinced, is 
“wretchedly anecdotic.” His atti- 
tude toward religion in general and 
Catholicism in particular possibly 
should still be left open to question; 
but in his autobiography, The Secret 
Life of Salvador Dali, he tells that 
he undertook “. . . the systematic 
study of the history of religion, espe- 
cially the Catholic religion, which 
appeared more and more as the 
‘perfect architecture.’ ” 

At present his chief hope for the 
future, he maintains, is a religious 
regeneration based upon traditional 
Catholicism, the eternal truths of 
which he is symbolizing in his sur- 
realistic religious art. 


Presnara it “is not too much to 
cherish the hope that Dali #2 will 
continue to place his artistic genius 
at the service of truth. Whether or 
not he will live up to his boast 
about his given name—“My par- 


ents baptized me Salvador .. . and 
as my name indicates, for nothing 
less than to rescue painting from 
the void of modern art. . .”—it may 
be best dismissed as just another 
bit of nonsense from Dali # 1. 





Our Self-Contradictory Policy 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Ox more than one occasion in this column I have sought to draw atten- 
tion to the illogical and, it seems to me, highly perilous position into which 
international affairs have drifted through the virtual loss of the normal 
sanction of force in diplomacy and the failure to analyze the consequent 
situation. 

As I have said, for generations force was accepted as the normal and 
inevitable final sanction for the breakdown of the arts of peaceful diplo- 
macy. This meant, in a sense, that statesmanship always had its feet on 
terra firma. Every move, every exchange, every bluff could be measured 
by its value in achieving the end desired without incurring the always 
threatening sanction of failure, namely the recourse to force. As a result, 
statesmen were always balancing the pros and cons of the means of war 
or the means of peace in striving to attain their purposes. It was all very 
reprehensible, no doubt, for every war is a tragedy, but it was logical, true 
to human nature as it is, and it, in fact, involved a solution (whether just 
or unjust) to the always mounting problems of national ambitions, rights 
and tensions. 


Tue Christian, in particular, cannot but regard war as a moral evil, not 
just because individuals are maimed and killed in the course of its 
barbarity, but because it gravely injures the normal order of society which 
is meant to be the natural basis of the supernatural order through which, 
in God’s design, man normally attains the end for which God created him. 
“Peace is the tranquillity of order” and war is the ruins of disorder. But 
the Christian in maintaining this is also a realist, and the Church has 
always reckoned with the facts of sin and disorder in a fallen world where 
human ignorance, ill-will, passion and weakness will always be factors 
that cannot be overlooked in the evolution of human society. 

The Church and the Christian lay their plans on the realistic basis that 
man has fo strive for perfection, not on the illusion that he is born perfect 
or will easily reach it. So while the Christian thanks God for preservation 
from war (and in all sincerity thanks God for victory in a war where he 
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believes the issue has been one of 
justice) he can possess little opti- 
mism about the future so long as he 
sees all around him the moral con- 
ditions which logically make for 
war, 

Today we live in a world that is 
no nearer an ideal of order that it 
has been in the past—perhaps even 
less so; certainly a world with 
problems that seem less easy to 
yield to satisfactory solutions than 
in the past. Yet this highly imper- 
fect world of today finds itself in a 
position where the time-honored 
safety-valve of war (which was a 
tacit acknowledgment that human 
reason was beaten) no longer exists 
except in the one sense of a single 
final sanction which if it ever comes 
to pass, so far from being a safety- 
valve against explosions, will prove 
an explosion in which the world as 
we know it will be blasted to pieces. 


S vrery it is impossible to kid our- 
selves with the idea that this state 
of affairs is an improvement on the 


past. To feel that we have made 
progress because wars as the sanc- 
tion of diplomatic failure have be- 
come too dangerous, while doing 
little nor nothing to raise interna- 
tional standards of behavior, seems 
to me about the most serious moral 
delusion of the present time, yet no 
one seems to advert to the fact. 
We condemn on high moral grounds 
those who threaten or use war, but 
nations continue to behave in the 
same competitive and aggressive 
way. The result is that each inter- 
national crisis, never solved because 
never solved by the natural sanc- 
tion of war, leaves the world worse 
off, even if some sort of modus 
vivendi is tacitly agreed to. 

Please do not think that I am de- 
fending war in itself or that I hate 
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it less than others. The temptation 
to be a pacifist today is greater than 
ever. But it does seem necessary to 
appreciate the particular danger of 
stopping wars and decrying their 
evil while doing nothing toward 
stopping a state of international af- 
fairs the logical consequence of 
which is war. The process is like a 
continuous bottling up for the big 
and final explosion, 

I would contend that the truth of 
what I have said is already being 
exemplified in the unprecedented 
absurdities to which international 
affairs have been reduced today. 


I WOULD not wish to go back over 
the Suez affair, but it is important 
to ask oneself coolly and in as de- 
tached a state of mind as possible 
whether the international policy 
adopted has done anything but 
make things even worse than they 
were. 

Suppose, in the first place, that 
Israel, Britain and France had kept 
to the ways of peaceful diplomacy. 
Would not this in fact have meant 
not only that Nasser would have 
found himself in a position to dic- 
tate to the world over the Suez 
Canal (which he can now still do), 
but that he would not have been 
prevented from establishing some- 
thing like a pan-Arab State under 
his leadership. Jordan, Saudi- 
Arabia and even Iraq could hardly 
have stood against him. Israel 





The famous apothegm of the seventeenth- 
century Swedish statesman, Count Axel Oxen- 
stiern, “See, my son, with how little wisdom 
this great world is governed,” springs to 
mind in the present perilous position of in- 
ternational affairs. How long may we expect 
world peace to last, asks Michael de la 

, when we pursue the intrinsically 
self-contradictory policy of trying to prevent 
war while doing little or nothing to prevent 
the causes of war. 
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would probably have been squeezed 
out of existence and the anger of 
the West would have enabled Mos- 
cow to make itself protector of the 
Middle East. 

Suppose, in the second place, that 
the military coup had been brought 
to its natural conclusion. Nasser 
would almost certainly have lost 
his hold over the Arab countries, 
and it would have been up to the 
victors to use their victory to estab- 
lish conditions fair to all in that 
vital area. I do not say they would 
have done so. But they would have 
had the chance. 

The third situation is the one we 
contemplate now. Even the abor- 
tive use of force has preserved Is- 
rael and given the Arab countries 
some chance of acting as they wish 
to without fear of Nasser. The aims 
of Soviet policy have also been lim- 
ited, and the United States has had 


to replace the vacuum caused by 
the lowered prestige of Britain and 
France. This also may be a good 
thing. 

In other words, 
force in this instance was better in 


even abortive 


the end than none at all. Yet the 
best result of all would have been 
achieved had the great Powers (or 
at least Britain and America) come 
together in time to formulate a pol- 
icy which would have recognized, 
without being forced to, that the 
Suez Canal belonged territorially to 
Egypt and the oil in Arab countries 
belonged to the Arab people. On 
that realistic basis the interests of 
all parties could have been pre- 
served. Those who condemn the 
“aggression” should, in logic, con- 
demn with far greater emphasis the 
international neglect which really 
provoked it. It is in that sense that 
I mean that instead of moralizing 
about war we should be concentrat- 
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ing before it is too late on reason- 
ably and realistically settling prob- 
lems which must otherwise logically 
lead to wars. 


A veRY different, but even more 
absurd and tragic situation is to be 
seen today in Poland. I have just 
had the chance of discussing the 
situation in that country with a 
Pole who for the first time since be- 
fore the war nas been able to leave 
his country and travel in Western 
Europe. He was a member of the 
Underground Resistance against 
the Nazis and suffered for his cour- 
age in a concentration camp. 

In a way he had nothing very 
new to say, as news from Poland is 
fairly accurate and fairly full, but 
he impressed me by underlining the 
inherent absurdity of a situation 
which we in the West are apt to 
take for granted because we have 
grown so used to political absurd- 
ities. 

As he outlined it, the position in 
Poland is simply that less than one 
per cent of the population today 
completely dominates ninety-nine 
per cent—and there is no visible 
sign of redress. All this in the name 
of democracy and the popular will. 
Everyone knows that Poland is a 
Catholic country and that Cardinal 
Wyszynski, after his resistance to 
the Communists and his years in 
prison, is a popular hero. But even 
the most Catholic countries do not 
consist of wholly Catholic people 
standing four-square behind a cleri- 
cal leader. The number of practic- 
ing Catholics in Poland is some- 
where round a third of the country, 
he told me. But today you will find 
Poles who have never been near a 
church and would not dream of ac- 
counting themselves political cleri- 
cals, actually trying to go to con- 
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fession, not because they have been 
suddenly converted but simply to 
make an anti-Communist open ges- 
ture. Communists were never more 
than ten per cent of the people. To- 
day they are less than one per cent. 


Dessore all this, Gomulka is so 
firmly in the saddle that even the 
Cardinal has to walk very warily. 
He is not satisfied about the relia- 
bility of some of the nominated 
Catholic members of parliament. 
Piasecki and the “Pax” movement 
of compromising Catholics, though 
underground for the moment, is be- 
ing kept in cold storage and still 
has considerable influences behind 
the scenes, holding, as it does, a 
monopoly of Catholic publishing. 
On the other hand, Gomulka, who 
is an utterly convinced Communist 
himself, dare not do anything 


which would lead the Polish people 


to open revolt, for the first casualty 
would be Gomulka himself at the 
hands of his Russian masters. 

Thus this extraordinarily artifi- 
cial balance of forces persists. 
“How could it be stopped,” I asked 
my Polish friend. “Probably only 
in one way,” he answered. “By a 
simultaneous revolt against Moscow 
in all the satellite countries. Short 
of that, Russian tanks would hold 
the defenseless Polish people as 
they held the Hungarians. The 
West would be deeply scandalized 
and protest, but they would not 
dare to do anything.” How could 
one suggest that the Polish people, 
held down by the Russian police 
far more ably than they ever were 
by the Gestapo, should sacrifice 
themselves in order to weaken the 
prestige and self-confidence of the 
Soviet through another Hungary 
episode! 

Here you have a case when the 
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elimination of the natural sanction 
of war and force, without any elimi- 
nation of the natural causes of re- 
course to force, has created and 
maintained the inherent absurdity 
of a whole people being held down 
by a puppet leader even under con- 
ditions where the Polish people are 
able to express their feelings, main- 
tain their religious and national- 
istic traditions in an open way, 
travel abroad and trade with free 
countries. And this carefully con- 
trolled measure of mock-freedom 
has been made possible only be- 
cause the Hungarians were driven 
to use force. They have had to pay 
for their bravery, but they made 
possible a measure of liberty for the 
Church in Poland. 


O sviovatr, as things are at pres- 
ent, there is no answer. The Poles 
dare not openly revolt and the West 
dare not openly back a Polish re- 
volt. Nor does it seem possible to 
envisage a simultaneous revolt of 
all the satellites. A third world war 
might well be the price of any such 
recourse to force. Yet, one may rea- 
sonably ask, how long can we ex- 
pect world peace to last when it 
produces situations like these? The 
basic trouble is always the same: 
inability to have recourse to the 
natural sanction of war, while do- 
ing nothing to eliminate the natural 
causes of war. 

A third absurdity which strikes 
me is the position of Britain itself 
at the present time. Britain has 
suddenly decided to bring conscrip- 
tion to an end and to plan for the 
most up-to-date possible nuclear 
defense on the basis of the volun- 
tary recruitment of a small highly- 
skilled army. 

The real reasons for this sudden 
new defensive policy would appear 
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to be the need to economize and the 
desire of the present government to 
recover its popularity through an 
early ending of the unpopular con- 
scription. It may save some money 
and strengthen Britain’s produc- 
tion, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether any sufficiently large army 
can ever be obtained through volun- 
tary recruitment. As for basing 
everything on nuclear defense 
alone, it has rightly been pointed 
out that Britain will only be able to 
defend itself in the future by com- 
mitting suicide, for the vulnerabil- 
ity of this small island in any 
nuclear war will be a hundred per 
cent—and that at once. 


Cou any act of national policy be 
more absurd? Yet what is the alter- 
native? An _ inefficient conscript 
army is costly and useless in mod- 
ern times, except for police action. 
Therefore the logical alternative to 
a suicidal nuclear army is to retire 
from the international rearmament 
race. So obvious is this truth that 
we may reasonably anticipate that 
it will, in fact, come to be the policy 
of any future Labor government. No 
doubt, Britain would always try to 
maintain an effective contribution to 
NATO and sufficient police forces to 
be carried by air for colonial needs, 
but self-defense, in the old meaning 
of the word, would no longer be at- 
tempted. 

This, at least, would be logical, 
for if we are ever to reshape the 
world in such a fashion as to elimi- 
nate the causes of war (rather than 
pretend as at present that recourse 
to war is the same as unjust aggres- 
sion even when a problem can only 
be solved by recourse to force), then 
all the great Powers will need to re- 
educate themselves in the facts of 
life in modern times. While this 
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process is being undertaken, we 
shall have to accept the sanction in- 
volved in the existence of two power 
blocs, the Western and the Eastern. 
But if statesmen were really honest 
in aiming at eliminating the causes 
of wars, the armaments of the two 
power blocs could be genuinely bal- 
anced and gradually diminished 
simultaneously, as the Pope envis- 
ages. 

Is it entirely utopian to hope that 
Communism would be prepared to 
share honestly in the elimination of 
the causes of war? It seems to me 
that there are reasons for believing 
so. One of the great lessons of his- 
tory is that no nation or group of 
nations can continue to swallow 
more than it can usefully digest. It 
was not just force—or lack of it— 
which caused the Roman Empire, 
the Spanish Empire, the British 
Empire to decline and collapse, but 
top-heaviness and failure of suffi- 
ciently rapid self-adaptation to 
changing conditions. 

In the case of Communism, the 
process of decline has been more 
rapid because time moves much 
more quickly today. It can be fairly 
said today that the Soviet empire in 
Middle Europe has already become 
a liability rather than an asset, even 
perhaps in a military sense. In fact, 
it has become scarcely more than a 
bargaining counter. Already China 
challenges Moscow’s prestige, and 
few would anticipate a friendly and 
united future between them. Mos- 
cow bluffs in the Middle East but 
obviously acts with considerable 
caution and its progress in Africa 
has been less than might have been 
expected. 


Svazzy all this offers the West a 
tremendous opportunity—an oppor- 
tunity of giving up power-politics 
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(not to mention the sort of trade- 
rivalry which feeds power politics) 
under, one hopes, the temporary 
umbrella of present military de- 
fense, and putting forward policies 
of increasing international co-oper- 
ation and understanding. The proc- 
ess is moving forward slowly in 
Europe under the increasing realiza- 
tion that the days of national rivalry 
in Europe are long past. The Mid- 
dle East and Africa offer today im- 
mense opportunities of “new deals” 
in the real common interests of the 
developed, less-developed and un- 
der-developed countries. American 
nationalism and what seems to us 
over here a growing “superiority 
complex” have increased consider- 
ably in this century and especially 
since the last war. Is this a neces- 
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sary concomitant of increased 
power? Surely the greater the power 
and influence, the less necessity is 
there for such attitudes! 


I. other words, I would contend 
that a new realism (which would 
inevitably mean a higher moral 
standard) in the West could well 
prepare the ground for the real be- 
ginnings of a solution of the East- 
West problem. 

If people are doubtful about all 
this, can they suggest any better al- 
ternative but the continuation of the 
present absurd conditions in the 
world when we pursue the intrin- 
sically self-contradictory policy of 
trying to prevent war while doing 
little or nothing to prevent the 
causes of war. 


Design 


by ETHEL BARNETT De VITO 


Eacu of us, though 
Like plants, so made 
That some love light 
And some love shade 


Must ever attempt 
One way or other 
To superimpose 
On one another 


His own design 

His stamp, his guise, 
And as he fails, 

The harder tries. 





BY James Fenlon Finley, C.S.P. 


MONKEY ON MY BACK OR ANGEL 
OVER MY SHOULDER. These pro- 
longed reflections which follow may 
not please those who want to read 
about movies rather than about my 
peeves but the remarks fit the first re- 
view—spring from it in fact—and, in 
that case, I think they belong here. I 
have just lately come from seeing the 
film that treats of the life of Barney 
Ross, the ex-prize fighter. It is titled 
Monkey on My Back and spends a good 
deal of time narrating the struggles of 
Mr. Ross with morphine. 

I was very distracted during the 
film by some thoughts on these modern 
biographies and what they signify for 
our times. I was raised in a family 
where Butler’s Lives of the Saints was 
“must” reading. My grandmother 
checked me almost every day to make 
sure that I’d kept up with the march 
of the calendar in Butler’s book. It 
was not gaudy reading by any means 
but I must admit it was thrilling 
enough to me at ten or eleven years of 
age to make me want to go on and 
learn more about these heroes and 
heroines of God—or maybe I’m just the 
impressionable type. 

Some of that background must be 
responsible for the problems that arise 
in me when I am faced with another 
story of one more champion of muscle- 
dom or one more tale about a present- 
day composer or jazz musician or 
crooner. Jack Dempsey, Cole Porter, 
Rocky Graziano, Al Jolson, Mickey 
Mantle and the long list of these people 
may have something to say when they 
begin their once-upon-a-time but I 
can’t ever become completely inter- 
ested. My mind keeps swinging back 
to that Butler book and I start think- 


ing someone should get to dramatizing 
the real struggles of the real heroes the 
world can boast of and toast often—the 
Saints. 

I suspect that sixty per cent of the 
reason for making these modern sport 
or theatrical biografilms is the fact 
that the studio is catering to that Amer- 
ican disease that is epidemic in scope 
—its unscientific name is Nosiness- 
about-celebrities. The films are ex- 
tended gossip columns where we can 
be privy to the intimate little details 
of the famed one’s days and nights 
since teething. About thirty per cent 
of the reason for the films is the cur- 
rent rating of the celebrity as a hot 
property or rage. That leaves ten per 
cent of the reason behind the pictures 
to be found in what the popular idol 
has to say on war or peace or love or 
life in general. 

When only ten per cent of the reason 
for producing a lengthy picture can 
be found in the subject himself that’s 
a pretty slim margin on which to ex- 
pect interest. Usually this figure is 
borne out by the fact that the pictures 
of these modern top grade heroes are 
ninety per cent dull. As a class, these 
movies must be far down the list of 
great artistic efforts and, I’ll wager, 
they are not much higher on the record 
of solid money-making pictures. 

I know that some people will demur 
and tell me that they got inspiration or 
lift from this hero’s story or that mus- 
cleman’s plight but I think an analysis 
will prove the people were reading 
more into the narrative than was there 
originally. I grant you that some of 
these men and women have struggled, 
suffered, met tragedy, been shaken by 
crisis, but invariably the solution or 
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acceptance of the problem is secular- 
istic or naturalistic. Just as unvarying 
is the fact that the intention or deter- 
mination of the celebrity to win 
through is self-centered or self-depend- 
ent or self-sufficient. 

There are expressions about God 
made by our hero, references to 
prayer, intimations that there is a 
power beyond self but seldom are the 
references made to a personal God, the 
prayer is no better than a sentimental 
outburst, the power beyond self is re- 
acted to as if it were a benevolent 
jinni or a fairy godmother. 

I’m sure this solitary protest about 
these celebrity films will contain the 
moviemakers as much as a kleenex 
could contain the atom bomb. Come 
next year and the next, the hero of 
the hour is due to tell us all about his 
ordinary life in extraordinary terms 
and for a fat percentage of the gate. 
We'll be asked to struggle through ten 
rounds of thump and gore or chew 
fingernails over a 3 to 2 count with the 
bases loaded or die in the wings as 
our bandleader, vocalist, songwriter or 
actor-hero takes us on a tour of his 


making-the-grade days. 

It’s frightening because this cult of 
the modern hero is something of a sub- 
stitute for true religion among many 
Americans. These gods are many and 
close enough to be photographed, in- 


terviewed, gossiped about and even 
Looed at. They’re regular fellows who 
drink, swear a little, maybe get mar- 
ried two or three times and, all in all, 
make nice gods because they are easy 
to worship. They don’t demand that 
we be better; rather, they ask only that 
we come view them once in a while 
and help pay their salaries. They have 
no commandments, just fan clubs to 
which we may or may not belong. 
Where do they lead us?—Not very far 

which seems to be all the distance 
their fans care to travel anyway. 

What can we resolve from this? 
Well, I’ve decided to hunt up that 
Butler book. I see that a modernized 
and corrected version with all the 
original flavor is now available (Thurs- 
ton-Attwater edition. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons). I’ve decided to read a few of 
those pages about the saints each time 
another celebrity biography is due 
from the film factories. 
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MONKEY ON MY BACK (Edw. Small- 
UA).—Let’s look at the latest of the 
hero stories. This is the one that 
prompted my lengthy introduction 
above. The film is about Barney Ross, 
former champion of the prize ring, and 
the way things are going this picture 
may prove to be a gorilla on the back 
of the producers. As of this date, Mr. 
Ross is flatly refusing to accept the film 
and he intends suing for $5,000,000. 
He alleges that Monkey on My Back is 
“filth, bilge, and cheap sensational- 
ism.” 

Mr. Small, the director, counter- 
charges that Ross worked on the set 
where the picture was made and the 
champion saw daily rushes of the film 
as it went along. Thus, the lawsuit 
comes as a surprise to Mr. Small, as 
well it might be a surprise to anyone 
who was being sued for $5,000,000. 

The story itself, while creditably 
acted, is a bit on the stock-type side. 
It gains its dubious impact from the 
long section that it devotes to Barney 
Ross’s struggle with morphine addic- 
tion. Here we can understand where 
the ex-champion might find reason for 
charging the producer with “cheap 
sensationalism.” The fighter’s long 
trek into the acquiring of the dope 
habit is delineated with full shabbiness 
and realistic horror. Climax of the 
lurid motif is the shot of the hero giv- 
ing himself a shot. The scene is laid 
in a slimy, garbage littered, tomcat 
populated alley and the injection of the 
dope is detailed enough to make the 
Production Coders wince along with 
the actor who jabs himself with the 
needle. 

Apart from this unnecessary scene 
and the overbalance of the script on 
the morphine period in Mr. Ross’s life, 
the film in mildly entertaining. The 
picture ends with the fighter’s cour- 
ageous admission of his habit and his 
committing of himself to a hospital for 
rehabilitation. Naturally, little time is 
spent on his being cured. After all, 
that box office depends on the weird 
and scandalous aspects of the hero’s 
life. Who’s interested in Barney’s 
struggle to overcome himself? (Check 
and see if the ads for this film don’t 
play up the evil habit the fighter en- 
couraged rather than his brave strug- 
gle to conquer it.) 
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PURSUIT OF THE GRAF SPEE (J. Ar- 
thur Rank) .—A highly recommendable 
picture but one, however, that may not 
please general audiences. I enjoyed the 
two hours thoroughly because the act- 
ing, the technicolor seascapes, the bat- 
tle scenes, the whole tone of this film 
are standouts anywhere. The perform- 
ance of the individuals in this huge 
cast register as solid right down the 
line, even the minor roles being done 
as convincingly as those of the top 
names. 

Pursuit is history out of the last war. 
It is a documentary-inspired tale of the 
German pocket battleship that harried 
British shipping in the south Atlantic 
during the first year of World War II. 
The picture logs the clashes of the 
German ship with British merchant 
vessels and concludes with the self- 
destruction of the Graf Spee when she 
runs afoul of the English Navy at 
Montevideo. 

John Gregson, Anthony Quale, Ian 
Hunter and, particularly, Peter Finch, 
as the German ship’s Captain, convey 
intimately the meaning of this sea war- 
fare to both sides in the combat. One 
of the delights of the script is the bal- 
ance given to the character of the Graf 
Spee’s commander. The stock role of 
the brutal Nazi or unfeeling German 
that we have so often been given is 
thankfully missing in this film. The 
Spee’s leader is shown to be as sensi- 
tive to manners and human values as 
anyone else. It is an honest portrait of 
the “enemy” for a change. 

As I mentioned, my two hours at 
Pursuit were absorbing but don’t take 
this as your gauge unless you like beau- 
tiful scenery, exciting sea battles and 
competent acting. 


FIRE DOWN BELOW (Columbia) .—I 
have not kept track of Miss Hayworth’s 
comings and goings lately so I am not 
sure if this picture marks some kind 
of return to the movies. If it is some 
sort of return, it is not a successful one. 

The plot in all this concerns two 
young men—one nasty, Robert Mit- 
chum, and one nice, Jack Lemmon. 
The two boys, especially Lemmon, are 
supposed to be sowing wild oats before 
settling down to making solid citizens 
of themselves. They are masters of a 
messy looking boat and they ply a 
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small trade of illicit export and import 
among the islands of the Caribbean. 
Comes along Rita Hayworth as Irena 
and the good friends become sudden 
and implacable enemies. 

The rendering of this raffish pair 
takes about 116 minutes in which 
time Miss Rita gets into a sleek swim- 
suit, gives us full length glances on how 
well she’s preserved her aging figure, 
does a rare dance at an Island Mardi 
Gras (not in the swimsuit, of course. 
She gets dressed up for the Gras) and 
combs her red tresses frequently. 

That, my friends, is called acting. 
How it separates bosom buddies might 
not be imaginable at first but it does 
sunder them—and violently. You see, 
Irena is a lady without much of any- 
thing but a past. The poor girl has no 
country, no passport, no family, no 
money, no nothing except a very mag- 
netic allure for men. She is described 
as a victim of war and men but mostly 
she’s a victim of self. There’s a hint 
that lady Irena likes a little violence 
in her life and that’s a good part of the 
reason she’s become the world’s sad- 
dest orphan. 

Both of the lads fall for Irena in their 


own peculiar way. Mitchum the Nasty 
proposes by telling Irena that she’s a 
no-good just as he’s a no-good and they 
would make a fine pair of no-goods 
who would be so no good for each 


other. Lemmon the Nice sees Irena in 
rosier hues. He envisions her as some- 
one needing just the chance at love, 
decency, home and children. Irena’s 
past need not be against their love. 

Mr. Nasty spikes Mr. Nice’s proposal 
by tipping off the police about the 
smuggling business. Lemmon is caught 
in the trap, subsequently escapes and 
swears to return for vengeance when 
things cool down. He boards a 
freighter that is making its way to the 
island where Mitchum lives with Irena. 
As the boat nears land it is rammed 
and the one man pinned under the 
floating tons of wreckage is Lemmon. 
He is rescued only to find that Irena 
really liked Mr. Nasty in the first place. 
She’d preferred the no-good’s heart 
and hearthstone all the time. 

The film is poorly developed in 
character and badly balanced in its se- 
quences. The rescue of Lemmon which 
I covered in one sentence takes up 
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about half the running time of the 
show. The acting is poor or perhaps 
the stars cared as little for their parts 
as I did. Miss Hayworth stalks through 
the picture as if she were being initi- 
ated into some horrible club but is de- 
termined to endure the ceremony. Mr. 
Mitchum is slovenly in his portrayal 
and I don’t mean he needs a shave and 
a press in his trousers. He doesn’t 
meet his part even half-way and grinds 
out his role as if his mind and heart 
were on four different and more attrac- 
tive offers. Jack Lemmon doesn’t regis- 
ter although he seems to be trying a 
lot harder than the other two. Fire 
Down Below cooks up nothing but a 
big boiler of boredom. 


RUN OF THE ARROW (RKO-Release by 
Univ.) is Civil War aftermath with a 
twist. Rod Steiger plays an unrecon- 
structed rebel from Virginia who re- 
fuses to wait around the old homestead 
for the Yankee carpetbaggers to move 
in and take over. Deeply shamed at 


the South’s capitulation to the North- 
ern forces, Rod leaves home and kin 
determined to carry on the Civil War 
even if the battlefield is to be no larger 


than his heart. He carries a burning 
hatred for the Yankees that is more 
violent than that accumulated by the 
seven other teams (and their friends) 
in the American League. Rod cannot 
accept the idea that the United States 
will flourish again at the expense of 
Southern principles and pride 

Rod flees to the Sioux country with 
the intention of becoming a Sioux and 
joining their fight against the United 
States. He is captured by the tribe 
and sentenced to death because the In- 
dians do not believe his story about 
wanting to war against the Union. Rod 
escapes death because he survives a 
Sioux pastime cailed “Run of the Ar- 
row” from which we get our title. The 
phrase refers to the pleasant little 
Sioux game of granting amnesty to any 
prisoner who is able to outrun the 
swiftest braves of the tribe. Of course 
he has to run barefooted and over a 
course as smooth as tiger teeth while 
the braves chase him and use him as 
an archery target. Rod survives the 
Run when a Sioux maiden hides him 
from the pursuers. 

He is admitted to the tribe, marries 
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the sweetheart Sioux and is all set to 
throw up a split-level wigwam when 
the Army of the United States marches 
into the territory. The Army comes 
seeking a treaty with the Indians but 
a few fired-up braves cause conflict 
that eventually breaks out into war- 
fare. Rod is forced to the test of wag- 
ing battle against his own nation if 
he determines to pursue the Sioux side. 
He is able to straddle the conflict but 
the ultimate resolution of his course is 
his becoming convinced that he can 
not be anything but an American. 

Mr. Steiger is good as Private 
O’Meara and he is surrounded by cap- 
able performers who get this story 
across pleasantly enough. The pace of 
the picture is uneven at times but the 
culprit for the lapses seems to be the 
editing not the directing. The film is 
in technicolor and offers some breath- 
taking and contrasting shots of west- 
ern beauty and ruggedness. This is 
better than average Indian-soldier fare 
if you are a fan of that fare. 


THE SEVENTH SIN (MGM) .—Somerset 
Maugham’s Painted Veil furnishes the 
script for this George Sanders, Eleanor 
Parker, Bill Travers, Jean Pierre Au- 
mont showcase. It is not too outstand- 
ing a showcase and grinds along dully 
at times to the point where you might 
ask yourself, “Who cares?” 

The story is about a couple (Miss 
Parker and Mr. Aumont) who commit 
double adultery. The offended hus- 
band learns of it and puts his wife to 
the silent torture treatment. Comes an 
epidemic in China where all this is go- 
ing on and silent husband decides to 
add more intense vengeance to his 
quiet treatment. He is a bacteriologist 
and volunteers to go to the infested 
country to aid the natives. He takes 
along the wife and lets her suffer amid 
the filth and plague. Upshot of the 
thing is that the wife becomes regen- 
erated, develops character, gains hus- 
band’s forgiveness and looks forward 
to a much better life for the future. Oh 
yes—the bacteriologist gets his ven- 
geance come-uppance himself. Doesn’t 
he get bit by a bug and die proving 
that revenge is a waste of time or that 
those plague bugs must have been 
something to see when they were big 
enough to carry off the doctor himself. 
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THE DESK SET (20th Cent.-Fox).—If 
you would like to see how the pros do 
it, this is the picture for watching. 
Spencer Tracy and Katharine Hepburn 
take this uninvolved light story and 
make it a delight by the simple tech- 
nique of being good, better, best in 
their performances. All the years that 
the two stars have been garnering ex- 
perience show to delightful advantage 
as they toss off scenes and lines to- 
gether and keep the story high in 
laughs and good humor. Bit after bit 
of business in the film adds one 
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chuckle to another and the tempo is 
held right down to the final shot. 

The story, performed on Broadway 
a couple of seasons back, tells of the 
battle between a Methods Engineer 
(Spencer Tracy) and a very capable 
office manager (Katharine Hepburn). 
He is attempting to supplement her 
work with an electronic-genius ma- 
chine he’s invented and she thinks he’s 
trying to supplant her. How they play 
each other off and work out a com- 
promise makes top drawer comedy and 
wonderful entertainment. 


Villanelle of the Summer Showers 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


y 
C'OOL as a blessing flows the summer rain 
Down the arched runnels of the busy grass 


As worms rise up along the cinder lane. 


A nose spreads flat upon the narrow pane, 
Distorts the beauty of a tethered lass; 
Cool as a blessing flows the summer rain 


On the bearded chin of him who points his cane 
Taunting the face pressed on the misty glass, 
As worms rise up along the cinder lane. 


He hears sweet laughter from the gurgling drain, 
All other sounds to him are dull and crass. 
Cool as a blessing flows the summer rain 


On chanticleer who strides the weathervane. 
No shadows mark the dial’s tarnished brass 
As worms rise up along the cinder lane, 


All light is filtered to an emerald stain, 

All music muted where the wet winds pass, 
Cool as a blessing flows the summer rain 
As worms rise up along the cinder lane. 
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BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


NEW GIRL IN TOWN.—tThe very first 
O’Neill play to be turned into a musical 
is Anna Christie, Pulitzer Prize winner 
and a silent movie which was later 
dubbed for sound by the Great Garbo. 
Anna, when created by Pauline Lord 
in 1921, was even further away visually 
from the “tall blonde Viking-daughter,” 
described by O’Neill, than is Gwen 
Verdon, crowned as she is by golden 
hair but whose fragile strength seems 
composed of nervous tensions. Having 
danced her way to headlines in Can- 
Can and Damn Yankees, Miss Verdon 
now reveals herself as an actress who 
can both create and develop character. 
Her Anna seems to me as real a person 
as Miss Lord’s who did not have to 
contend with the interruptions of musi- 
cal comedy. 

Anna Christie might seem a sordid 
and too serious play to transfer to the 
musical stage but O’Neill’s story and 
the strong personalities he has drawn 
certainly give a foundation so lacking 
in the inanities of the current season. 
George Abbott, adaptor and director, 
has set his musical at the close of the 
nineteenth century and has made full 
use of such local color as Jimmy-the- 
Priest’s saloon, a district leader and 
his party of waterfront votes. It is 
said that M.G.M. once tried out Anna 
Christie as a musical in modern dress 
and gave it up. 

Opening on the waterfront, the musi- 
cal follows the play with old Chris, the 
Swedish barge captain, receiving a 
letter from Anna, the daughter he 
hasn’t seen for fifteen years, with the 
news she is on her way to visit him. 
Anna duly appears at Jimmy’s saloon 
where old Chris receives his mail, and 
there runs into Marthy, who keeps 
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house for Chris when he is in port. 
“I got your number the first minute 
you stepped in the door,” says Marthy. 

“Well I got yours too without no 
trouble,” returns Anna, “You’re me 
forty years from now. That’s you!” 
But Chris takes his Anna on faith and 
she sails with him on the barge which 
promptly picks up a derelict Irish 
stoker from a wreck and Matt and 
Anna fall honestly in love. In the play 
it is Anna herself who confesses what 
she has done for the past two years to 
the two men who both repudiate her. 
In the musical it is Marthy who gets 
drunk at the party for the voters and 
tells Matt. Old Chris is the devoted 
father to the end. “You may think 
there’s no oil in my boiler,” sings 
Chris, as he does a waltz with Anna, 
“but you see my machinery still 
works!” Jazz there is none but the 
cakewalk to “There ain’t no flies on 
me” makes a rousing finale for Act II. 

Appreciating the potentials for 
comedy in Marthy, Mr. Abbott has en- 
larged her part so that Thelma Ritter’s 
Marthy is one of the best assets of the 
evening. In the tradition of Guys and 
Dolls and Major Barbara, Marthy also 
suffers a sea change for Act III from 
dilapidated souse to the trim hostess 
of the Seamen’s Home where she serves 
“home-cooked Navy beans and last 
year’s magazines.” A rather sorry in- 
terpolation, as Mr. Abbott has other- 
wise kept his comedy to the legitimate 
category of character, except for such 
interludes as the trio in the saloon who 
harmonize the ballad of “The Sunshine 
Girl with rain drops in her eyes” and 
effectively hold up the show with 
Eddie Philips’ eccentric soft shoe gy- 
rations. 
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The music and lyrics by Bob Merrill 
keep to the period and provide good 
songs for Chris and Matt who have both 
good voices. Cameron Prud’Homme as 
Chris sings “Anna Lilla” and one of 
Matt’s — who is George Wallace — is 
“Look at ’er.” His Matt is just as hefty 
but less Irish than O’Neill’s stoker. In 
the sardonic ballad “On the Farm” Miss 
Verdon sums up tersely the reason for 
her fall. Her dancing at the “Check 
Apron Ball” is a delight. As choreo- 
grapher, Bob Fosse has given plenty of 
somersaults and leap frogs to his 
waterfront chorus but the symbolic 
ballet of Anna’s rejection of her old life 
seems a little crudely reminiscent of 
Billy the Kid. Rouben Ter-Arutunian 
has designed a fanciful waterfront in 
soft shades. 

We must at any rate be grateful to 
Mr. Abbott for making sure that Capt. 
Chris never once mentions his pet 
alergy, “Ole dabil Sea.” 

New Girl in Town is a hit.—At the 
Forty-Sixth Street. 


A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN.— 
“Josie is twenty-eight,” wrote O’Neill 
in the stage directions for A Moon for 
the Misbegotten.” She is so oversize for 


a woman that she is almost a freak— 
5 ft. 11 in her stockings and weighs 
around 180. ... She is more powerful 
than any but an exceptionally strong 
man, able to do the manual labor of 
two ordinary men. But there is no 
mannish quality about her. She is all 
woman.” This was the situation which 
the Theater Guild found so baffling so 
far as casting was concerned when 
their production of O’Neill’s tragedy 
opened in Columbus, Ohio, in 1947 
with Mary Welsh, James Dunn and 
James Kerrigan, with Arthur Shields 
as director. It closed in St. Louis and 
Mr. O’Neill then became too ill to en- 
dure the thought of reopening it with 
a new cast in New York. He had in- 
terrupted his work on a cycle of nine 
plays to write A Touch of the Poet, 
The Iceman Cometh, Long Days Jour- 
ney into Night and A Moon for the Mis- 
begotten which is a sequel to Long 
Days Journey and the complete spir- 
itual collapse of his elder brother— 
James Tyrone in the play. 

Carmen Capalbo and Stanley Chase 
offer A Moon as the second production 
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of their Bijou Theater project with 
Mr. Capalbo as director who continues 
the skill he showed for casting in The 
Potting Shed. 

Not only beauty but height are rela- 
tive qualities in the theater; certainly 
a short stature has never hindered 
either Miss Helen Hayes or Sir Laur- 
ence Olivier from projecting a com- 
manding figure. Mr. Capalbo did not 
choose his Josie by using a yardstick. 
Wendy Hiller is no “oversize” girl but 
her Josie has the strength of the earth 
she plows. Her body may have yielded 
to the grosser elements of nature but 
her soul has still a core of innocence. 
As Josie Hogan is hardly ever off the 
stage her uncouthness might become 
impossibly grating were her inner dig- 
nity and independence not manifest in 
spite of her frowsy hair and unin- 
hibited manners. Miss Hiller’s athletic 
figure is also set off by a blue cotten 
dress, simple enough for the circum- 
stances but obviously designed by 
someone who knew how to do justice 
to her shapeliness. Every once in a 
while an English inflection tempers 
the touch of brogue but it makes no 
dent on the firm characterization. 

As Josie’s father, Cyril Cusack from 
Dublin has created a small spitfire 
Irishman whose only awe seems to be 
of his strong-fisted daughter and the 
club she keeps handy by her. Franchot 
Tone gives to the wastrel he plays 
some of the Tyrone’s charm. Evi- 
dently James had been left some Con- 
necticut real estate as he is now the 
owner of the Hogans’ stony acres 
which he plans to sell to an adjoining 
summer magnate at a large nuisance 
value. Old Hogan, fearful of being dis- 
possessed tries to wheedle Josie into 
ensnaring James. The old fox has 
guessed her secret. To Josie, poor crea- 
ture, James Tyrone is all the poetry of 
the world and the one decent thing 
about him is the respect he has for her 
devotion. Josie would give her life to 
save him but James has sunk too low 
for salvation. All he asks is some of the 
comfort his mother once gave him. 
In Josie’s arms on the back steps, 
James has the peaceful sleep denied 
him by his dipsomania. The passage 
of time is marked by the fading of the 
moonlight and the approach of dawn 
in the sky. In the first rosy gleams of 
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sunrise, Josie watches James’ sagging 
figure take its uncertain course out of 
her life. 

In the first reading of A Moon for the 
Misbegotten, Lawrence Langer recalls 
that James Dunn at this point began 
to cry. So did Mary Welsh, and Arthur 
Shields had tears in his eyes. O’Neill 
cut the play during those first re- 
hearsals but it is still too long. To lis- 
ten to three people talk for three hours 
taxes the most enthusiastic endurance. 
The dialogue becomes repetitive par- 
ticularly in Act I when Josie and her 
father have established their charac- 
ters long before the end of the scene. 
There is also a limitation to alcoholic 
values. In spite of Franchot Tone’s fine 
playing I hope Tyrones do not become 
a fashion on the stage. 

Although everyone else seems too 
intelligent to mention it, I found the 
encounter between Hogan and his rich 
neighbor about the Hogan pigs very 
trenchant and a welcome diversion in 
the study of the disintegration of a 
man’s soul. It is sad to think of 
O’Neill’s last play being so sad, an 
echo of the sad frustration of his last 
years when his poor fingers could no 
longer hold a pen. His gallery of 
women is meager and most of them 
vulnerable. Now against the spiritual 
delicacy of the Princess in Marco Mil- 
lions there is the selflessness of Josie 
Hogan, the maternal strength of the 
earth. 

The bleak little shingled house on a 
stony hill by William Pitkin and the 
lighting by Lee Watson are integral 
parts of the very striking production. 
—At the Bijou. 


SOUTH PACIFIC; PAJAMA GAME.— 
The revivals at City Center have at- 
tained a maximum of excellence. Briga- 
doon was demanded on Broadway and 
indubitably these productions of South 
Pacific and Pajama Game will find 
their way to summer theaters, for such 
satisfying entertainment should con- 
tinue to delight their public. 

This South Pacific has a charming 
young Nellie Forbush in Mindy Carson 
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who is graduating to the stage from 
TV and night clubs. Robert Wright 
has dignity and a fine voice to bring 
to De Becque. Juanita Hall was on 
hand as Bloody Mary as was Martin 
Wolfson as Captain Brackett while 
Harvey Lembeck did the almost im- 
possible task of replacing Myron Mc- 
Cormick as Luther Billis. 

In Pajama Game, Larry Douglas from 
the national company sang Sid with 
gusto with Jane Kean of the Kean Sis- 
ters. Paul Hartman took over from 
Eddie Foy, Jr., with many laughs as 
did Pat Stanley as Gladys. She is a 
young comedienne worth watching. 

The warmth and beauty of South Pa- 
cific seem to increase with the years 
and revivals are certainly in order at 
frequent intervals. Just so the tom- 
foolery and gaiety of Pajama Game 
seem ineluctably fresh. Few tangoes 
are as enticing as “Hernando’s Hide- 
away” nor are there many love songs 
with the vigor of “There Was a Man.” 
Jerome Robbins’ dance trio of “Steam 
Heat” is as piquant as ever. 

Jean Dalrymple deserves both thanks 
and congratulations on the pleasures 
afforded her public by this past Light 
Opera Company season. 


IN MEMORIAM: 


LIVIN’ THE LIFE.—An agreeable small 
musical about Tom Sawyer and his 
Aunt Polly’s romance with Muff Pot- 
ter with a fantastic ballet of Tom’s 


nightmare about Injun Joe. Timmy 
Everett, a dancer, was Tom and Alice 
Ghostley, Aunt Polly. Huckleberry 
Finn had little to do and did it badly. 


FIRST GENTLEMAN. — Very elaborate 
production directed by Tyrone Guthrie 
about the Prince Regent (George IV), 
his illusive daughter, Princess Char- 
lotte and her marriage to Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg—later King of the Bel- 
gians. Slezak, superb as the portly 
Prince and Inga Swenson very appeal- 
ing as Charlotte. Splendid as an his- 
torical pageant but lacking in cohe- 
sion and intention as drama. A pity! 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


CHALLENGE TO VENUS 

by Charles Morgan 

Macmillan. $3.50 
The theme of clashing civilizations, 
classes, and world views is one of the 
novelist’s great gifts from organized 
society. The English novelist, in par- 
ticular, would be helpless without it. 
Mr. Charles Morgan, a distinguished 
English novelist and essayist, takes up 
this theme to show the differences be- 
tween England and Italy. Once again 
he uses well-realized characters to con- 
vey a view of life. Here the view seems 
to resolve around the paradox of a free- 
thinking Englishman bound by con- 
ventions and an Italian noblewoman, 
of fiercely ancient family, whose Cath- 
olicism has an unconventional, indeed 
pagan, underlay. 

Martin Lyghe, the Englishman of the 
story, spent his childhood in Italy, and 
being of a consular family, he speaks 
the language. He is a sensitive, per- 
ceptive person, given to a kind of 
“second sight”; he is something of a 
secular “mystic,” particularly about 
Italy. At first he avoids Fiammetta, 
daughter of an improverished aristo- 
cratic family and a princess by mar- 
riage, though now in her sixth year 
of widowhood. Martin avoids Fiam- 
metta mostly because he sees her as a 
symbol, a Botticelli Venus. They be- 
come lovers for one night and more by 
her seduction than his. Martin insists 
on marrying his Princess and taking 
her with him to his post at Aden. Al- 
though Fiammetta belongs to a family 
that wanders much and inexplicably, 
feeling they need account to no one 
and coming home only “when the sky 
is too big,” a Botticelli Venus, Martin 
learns, may not walk out of her frame. 


Challenge to Venus is beautifully sav- 
ored writing, witty in its insight into 
personalities and national types, and 
showing an awareness of more than 
veneer—an awareness of sin, of duty, 
and the wayward heart of man. 


THE BLACK OBELISK 

by Erich Maria Remarque 

Harcourt, Brace. $4.50 
Mr. Remarque turns to an old manner 
of German writing, expressionism, to 
describe the Germany of the inflation- 
ary years after the First World War. 
Hitler’s bully boys are present on the 
outskirts, so to speak, of the provincial 
city in which the action takes place. 
The Black Obelisk describes a Germany 
of the brief period before reaction 
hardens. 

Ludwig, the narrator, is a lawyer 
who is momentarily following a career 
which has its symbolic implications 
for Germany’s plight. He is a part- 
time poet who is a part-time tomb- 
stone salesman. Germany lives on 
poetry and tombstones, both commodi- 
ties of decadence. Ludwig’s forlorn 
love for Genevieve is also symbolic of 
the distorted time. Genevieve is usu- 
ally called Isabelle, the name she re- 
sponds to in her madness. (Ludwig 
has another part-time occupation; he 
plays the organ at Mass in the chapel 
of the insane asylum.) One grotesque 
and vulgar figure after another puts in 
an appearance: ex-soldiers, whores, 
profiteers, poets, tombstone salesmen. 
The effect is remarkably like that of a 
Brueghel figurescape. The people are 
at once strikingly realistic and strik- 
ingly symbolic. One of the most har- 
rowing of Mr. Remarque’s symbols is 
that of the square coffin which is or- 
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dered for dead twin boys; one is Cath- 
olic and one Evangelical, and their 
mother wants them buried, as they 
lived, together. 


THE FEAST OF LUPERCAL 

by Brian Moore 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.75 
Diarmuid Devine is a teacher in a 
Catholic school in Belfast. (Saint 
Michan’s was not an English school, 
thank God, it was Irish and Catholic. 
There was therefore no nonsense about 
putting boys on their word of honour 
to own up to their wrongdoings.’’) 
Dev, though, is a man of honor, of sen- 
sibilities. He is a man who went 
through life telling people what they 
wanted to hear. In short, an ineffectual 
man, a man afraid of life, excruciat- 
ingly conscious of the effect he is hav- 
ing on others. 

Dev would like to be a dashing, ro- 
mantic figure, especially with the la- 
dies. He has scarcely spoken two 


words to a young lady. Then he meets 
and falls in love with Una Clarke, niece 
of one of the senior masters at the 
school. Una, unfortunately, is a Protes- 
tant and, presumably, more than a 


match for Dev in worldly matters. 
Isn’t it rumored that she had an affair 
with a married man in Dublin? Matters 
finally climax in a seduction scene 
which is not a seduction scene at all, 
though the rumor of it sets the whole 
school in an uproar. In a wild and 
wonderful scene, Father Keough, 
president of the school, sets things 
right, in a manner which is firmly 
Catholic and in a style which is indis- 
putably, inalienably Irish. Others have 
written about a certain type of Irish 
celibate in malice; without malice, and 
much more tellingly, Mr. Moore makes 
several of their points for them. 


A PAUSE IN THE DESERT 

by Oliver LaFarge 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 
In these sixteen short stories, pub- 
lished in magazines over the past 
twenty years, Mr. LaFarge shows an 
interesting range of subject and tech- 
nique. As might be expected, his tales 
of Indians and the Southwest country 
show him at his most reflective and 
original. He can do “city stories” too, 
stories in which men are much more 
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lost than they ever are in the limitless 
desert. The slightest ones here are the 
prep school stories. Slight in content, 
perhaps, but marvelous in technique 
are those of straight fantasy. 

The title story brings together Mr. 
LaFarge’s assured world of the desert 
and the brash, assertive, insecure 
world of the city dweller. A couple are 
motoring through the desert; they 
“pause” at a gas station that seems to 
pop up out of nowhere. The husband, 
older than his wife and conscious of 
his need to dominate her, is faced with 
the wisdom of the ranchers and In- 
dians they find at the station. After 
a brief encounter, during which Hug- 
gins says all the wrong things and 
takes all the wrong, patronizing, atti- 
tudes, he sees himself, as the men and 
even his wife see him, “soft, pale, 
commonplace.” In “To Walk in the 
City Streets,” on the other hand, a man 
wins out, and his knowledge of city 
ways helps him. The bridegroom is 
able to face his angry father-in-law; 
the latter had become “diluted” by the 
city, but young Jonas had not. A com- 
pletely “diluted” man is Mr. Skidmore, 
who discovers a miraculous gift; he 
can “double” anything by making a 
wish — one drink becomes two, one 
chair becomes two. It works with 
money, with every wish but one. . . 
A Pause in the Desert is a pause that 
really refreshes. 


THE RAIN AND THE FIRE 
AND THE WILL OF GOD 
by Donald Wetzel 
Random House. $2.95 

This is a novel about a summer spent 
on a farm near Mobile. It is told from 
the point of view of a young, almost 
fourteen-year-old boy, and in his lan- 
guage. Jack Haywood has no problems 
of his own this summer; he has little 
time for himself but plenty in which 
to observe others. His is a tolerant eye, 
mostly. He can give the new city boy, 
Rodney, time to come to terms with the 
country. Rodney will make out all 
right in his own way, and Jack is not 
one to hurry the process. He could 
have told Rodney that he was going 
about the quickest way to get himself 
a terrific case of sunburn; he could 
have pointed out the low branch that 
knocked Rodney from the wagon. But 
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people have to find things out for them- 
selves. 

Though he is tolerant of others and 
their ways, Jack is by no means un- 
critical. He observes that “only in 
movies is horses always inhuman”— 
they don’t sweat and get winded. He 
is wise and observant in the ways of 
older sisters and other members of the 
female race. And he is certainly criti- 
cal of the way Mr. Blankhard lets his 
farm go to pieces. But you never can 
tell, he figures, how things will come 
out. Take Rodney’s learning to smoke 
and the consequences of that knowl- 
edge to Mr. Blankhard’s barn. And 
whoever could have predicted that the 
old ’gator hole would have a real alli- 
gator in it? 


SAILOR NAMED JONES 

by Harvey Haislip 

Doubleday. $3.95 
The end-paper maps accompanying 
this novel graphically present the dar- 
ing nature of the naval exploits of the 
novel’s hero, John Paul Jones. They 
show how in his ships, the Ranger 
and the more famous Bonhomme 
Richard, he ringed the British Isles on 
his famous raids. The immediacy of 
this daring is splendidly conveyed in 
Sailor Named Jones. The author, him- 
self a former Captain in the American 
navy, knows his sea and his ships. 

The reader of this novel may be 
even more impressed by the difficulties 
Jones faced, particularly those of red 
tape. It seems that Captain Jones was 
mightily beset ashore by problems of 
obtaining supplies, seamen, and au- 
thorization papers. Time after time 
his plans were thwarted by the Ameri- 
can Commission in Paris. If there is a 
villain in this book it is arrogant, 
short-sighted Commissioner Lee. Mr. 
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Haislip dramatizes the issues in the 
person of one Reilly, a seaman devoted 
to Jones. Although an Irishman, Reilly 
is a man typical of the new American 
spirit of freedom; a man like Jones, a 
Scot, with ties of class or interest. The 
most moving pages of the book are 
those of the “L’Envoi,” when the au- 
thor becomes biographer and memor- 
ialist, addressing Jones as he lies, after 
the frustration of his later career has 
been forgotten, in an honored crypt 
at the Academy in Annapolis. 


THE SHORT REIGN OF PIPPIN IV 
by John Steinbeck 

Viking. $3.00 
Mr. Steinbeck calls this light, 188-page 
bill of fare a “fabrication.” The 
book is not to be taken seriously, his 
publishers contend, except as writing. 
But here is where this utterly sleazy 
fabric fails most. With only a mini- 
mum of imagination, verve, and wit 
Mr. Steinbeck gets his tale told. 

The time is now, or thereabouts, and 
France has decided to become a mon- 
archy again as a solution to recurrent 
governmental breakdown. A king is 
chosen from Charlemagne’s line, a man 
who is an amateur astronomer and a 
man of middle-class views. Pippin and 
his family, along with the other char- 
acters in this lead balloon, are the 
veriest shadows, not precise enough to 
be called cartoons. We are not amused 
by them, least of all by one Sister 
Hyacinthe, former burlesque per- 
former now a nun, who is confidante 
of the new queen. To get back to the 
plot, Pippin tries to apply American 
methods (“Royalty is extinct and its 
place is taken by boards of directors”), 
and comes to a farcical end. 

Our nomination for the silliest book 
of the year. 
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FA oie New Books 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 
Volumes VII-X 

by Arnold J. Toynbee 

ed. by D. C. Somervell 

Oxford Univ. Press. $5.00 
For those who feel that they have 
neither the money nor the time neces- 
sary for the study of the “complete 
Toynbee,” the abridgements by Somer- 
vell are helpful. These condeasations 
are made with the approval and help 
of Toynbee, who gives them his bless- 
ing. The abridgement of the first six 
volumes seemed very satisfactory to 
this reviewer; the same remark may be 
made with reference to the one re- 
cently completed. 

Each reader seems to come to a dif- 
ferent judgment regarding the merits 
of Toynbee. The best evaluation that 
I have seen was the one presented by 
Dr. Thomas P. Neill, of Saint Louis 
University in the Historical Bulletin of 
March, 1956. Naturally, in this short 
review one can not approximate the 
material presented by Dr. Neill in the 
thirty-six pages of the appraisal men- 
tioned. One may, however, stress 
Toynbee’s observations concerning the 
relation of churches to civilizations. 
Christianity, in his opinion, is simply 
one of the world’s four great reli- 
gions, no better and no worse, and not 
divinely founded in any unique sense. 
He does not hold with Fraser and Gib- 
bon that Christianity has been a hin- 
drance to the progress of civilization, 
but he is critical of the efforts made by 
each great religious group to gain a 
dominant position. He seems to hope 
that still another religion may emerge 
from and supplant the four now in 
operation. Toynbee declares that he 
believes that “religion [is] the most 
important thing in life... .” He re- 
grets the warfare that has gone on for 
over three hundred years between 
Science and Religion but believes that 
the struggle was primarily the fault 


of Religion, operating in areas not 
proper for it. However, Toynbee em- 
phasizes his conviction that although 
“Modern Science has raised moral is- 
sues of profound importance, it has 
not, and could not have, made any con- 
tribution toward solving them.” That 
is the role of Religion, Toynbee insists. 
The author believes that Religion will 
enable man to deal more intelligently 
with himself, his fellow man and God. 
Although this reviewer hopes that you 
will not agree with everything that 
Toynbee says, you will be intellectu- 
ally stimulated by reading this excel- 
lent abridgement of his last four vol- 
umes. Pau. Krnrery, PH.D. 


THE LIVING GOD 

by Msgr. Romano Guardini 

Pantheon. $2.75 
Monsignor Guardini, Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Munich, 
Germany, delivered these short ser- 
mons on The Living God to a congre- 
gation. Fortunately they have been 
translated and now appear in book 
form. In the Introduction the reader 
is reminded of the difference between 
the spoken and written word, and of 
the need of reading such discourses at 
a time when one is free to concentrate, 
when one is in a meditative mood. 

The eleven sermons fit together to 
form a series. Msgr. Guardini tells of 
the faith of little children, their ready 
acceptance of God and His Revelation, 
then the possible questioning of ado- 
lescence, and finally with maturity, the 
realization of man’s limitations and 
the blessing of a faith that brings with 
it the certainty of the existence of a 
living, personal God who can be 
known, spoken to and loved. God is 
known through the operation of the 
intellect and the yearnings of the 
heart, through the experience of con- 
science and the providential dispensa- 
tions of life. 
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Different aspects of His relationship 
are dwelt upon: His watchful eye; the 
deep mystery of His great love, pa- 
tience and forgiveness; how precious 
is His Will in all things, in the things 
that concern us and the things that do 
not; the omnipresence of the Holy 
Spirit; the opening of the eyes at death 
—now “face to face”; and then, the 
New Heaven and the New Earth. 

The Living God is truly an inspiring 
book. The Divine Spirit surely breathes 
through its pages. 

Rev. Justin O’Brien, C.S.P. 


SILVER PLATTER 

by Ellin Berlin 

Doubleday. $4.95 
In the endless torrent of family remi- 
niscences that has poured from the 
presses since the 1930’s seldom has a 
truly interesting subject been gifted 
with a descendant who is also an ex- 
perienced novelist. Such is the happy 
combination represented by Silver 
Platter, Ellin Berlin’s aptly titled por- 
trait of her grandmother, Mrs. John 
Mackay, whose husband’s silver-min- 
ing fortune made her one of the first 
American hostesses of international 
society—a Cinderella story so fabulous 
that it could only have come true in 
the Gilded Age of the post-Civil War 
years. Using the same fictional tech- 
nique as in her novels, Mrs. Berlin ef- 
fectively dramatizes scenes, . repro- 
duces conversations, and even gives 
the thoughts of her heroine; but since 
her own knowledge of the subject has 
been documented by solid research, 
the results may be regarded as sub- 
stantially true to fact. 

Born in New York in 1843, but taken 
West at eleven by her mother to join 
her ne’er-do-well father in a California 
mining town, Louise Hungerford was 
first married at sixteen to a young doc- 
tor who proved too weak for the 
rigors of frontier life. After his death 
the widow supported herself and her 
little daughter as a seamstress until she 
met capable, Irish-born John Mackay, 
a mine superintendent then working 
toward control of the Comstock Lode, 
which was soon to pay off in a bonanza 
bringing in a million dollars a month. 
From here on, naturally, Louise’s story 
is one of almost unbroken triumph. 
Briefly snubbed by New York in 1876, 
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she by-passed it to establish herself in 
a magnificent house in Paris, where 
she launched her social career with a 
lavish reception for ex - President 
Grant. 

True to the period, when every red- 
blooded American heiress wanted a 
blue-blooded European aristocrat, 
both her sister and her daughter mar- 
ried titles, and later her younger son 
Clarence (the author’s father) won a 
bride from the inmost circle of Old 
New York. Louise herself outlived 
many of her nearest and dearest to an 
honored old age, dying in 1928, not 
long after granddaughter Ellin had 
married Irving Berlin. 

The material of the book, the gradual 
conquest of the old seaboard aristoc- 
racy by the new wealth from the West, 
is exactly that of Edith Wharton’s 
novels, but here, of course, seen from 
the opposite point of view. Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, for instance, caricatured in 
The Age of Innocence as the vulgar 
Mrs. Lemuel Struthers, here appears as 
a trusty friend who has already gained 
a foothold on the slippery social lad- 
der, while the Washington Square la- 
dies are seen as needlessly cruel and 
snobbish rather than as guardians of 
a fine tradition. The utterly material- 
istic scale of values, the basic naiveté 
of such extravagant means expended 
toward such limited ends, are never 
questioned. Yet considering that 
Louise Mackay’s story might so easily 
have seemed only that of a determined 
climber, buying her way into society 
by ostentatious displays of wealth, Mrs. 
Berlin has done a remarkably good job 
of making her instead a courageous, 
loyal, warmhearted woman, with the 
intelligence, taste and spirit to enjoy 
her fortune to the fullest and share it 
with all who had been kind to her. 
This book would make a delightful 
movie, or, better still, a stage musical 
(with score by Irving Berlin). 

Rocer B. Doo.zy, Pu.D. 


POETS IN A LANDSCAPE 

by Gilbert Highet 

Knopf. $6.95 

Poets In a Landscape deals with 
places, personalities and poems. 


Against the background of seven of the 
greatest Roman poets, Gilbert Highet 
has drawn a superb picture of “the 
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Italy which was for many centuries 
the focus of a magnificent civilization 
covering the whole of the known 
world...” The book is ‘he product 
of his travels throughout the Italian 
peninsula and his appreciation of the 
intensity of the survival of the Graeco- 
Roman world in that country today. 

Few are as well equipped as Mr. 
Highet (Anthon Professor of Latin 
Language and Literature, Columbia 
University; book commentator, WQXR; 
Book-of-the-Month-Club judge, etc.) 
with that sensitivity which is awake to 
the many “presences” in Italy. The 
many places he visits serve only to 
remind him of the personalities who 
lived there and who wrote the poetry 
which has conferred on them the right 
to immortality. 

Within the setting of modern Italian 
cities and countryside the author has 
evoked not the shades but the living 
presences of these ancient “Italians.” 
He wants the reader to feel a kind of 
intimacy with the lives and works of 
Catullus, Vergil, Horace, Propertius 
Tabullus, Ovid and Juvenal. It is 
against this landscape of their lives 
and loves, their birthplaces and educa- 
tion, their peeves and preferences that 
these individuals stand out so clearly. 

As is to be expected, Gilbert Highet 
is at his best when he comes to an 
examination of the literary produc- 
tivity of these poets. His successful 
attempt to translate Latin poetry into 
contemporary idiom and metre is a 
noteworthy achievement in itself. Of 
still greater value, of course, are Mr. 
Highet’s observations on the content of 
the works chosex. While there may 
be those who will want to take issue 
with his “gossip” concerning the poets, 
few can dare to criticize his grasp of 
the literature. The volume presents 
the reader with a fine anthology of 
Latin poetry, selected and translated 
with an eye to the appreciation of style 
as well as matter. 

Most penetrating is Mr. Highet’s 
final chapter on the “City of the Soul” 
—Rome. He sees it as the heart of all 
Latin poetry, furnishing the well- 
spring of its inspiration. It was the 
same “Romanitas” which informed the 
poetry of Propertius and of Juvenal, 
each so completely different in his re- 
spective approach to the Eternal City. 
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Rome is the centerpiece of Highet’s 
landscape. 

No less interesting—and valuable— 
is the author’s own collection of photo- 
graphs, which contribute much to the 
landscape pattern of the book. 

For those who have hoped peren- 
nially for a “living” analysis of classi- 
cal literature this volume should prove 
extremely satisfying. The author does 
not believe that these poets need to be 
resurrected—they have been alive all 
the time. The book has been written 
not solely for the Latinist, but for 
everyone who has either longed to visit 
the Italy of the Latin poets, or to remi- 
nisce about the most historically fruit- 
ful land on the globe. 

Rev. LAWRENCE V. MCDONNELL, C.S.P. 


THE JOURNAL 
OF A SOUTHERN PASTOR 

by J. B. Gremillion 

Fides. $3.95 
This is the story of a young, maturing 
Southern parish led by a young, ma- 
turing Southern pastor. No smug, 
tailor-made pattern of a modern par- 
ish is presented here. Father Gre- 
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million’s is a dynamic probing and 
experimenting, a willingness to adapt 
and incorporate new organizations 
and methods to meet the needs of the 
various areas of his parish. Judging 
from the enlightened way this South- 
ern pastor faces issues, one is sure he 
will reach the valid approach to such 
tantalizing problems as forming lay 
leaders, incorporating college gradu- 
ates into parish life, and giving spe- 
cialized attention to the “vertical 
groups” of parishioners in one profes- 
sion, blending in each group of the 
City of God with the City of Man. 

Father Gremillion has a _ well-de- 
veloped “sense-of-the-Church.” His 
studies of Dawson, the Church Fathers, 
and history, made in preparation for a 
European tour and participation in a 
UNESCO seminar in Copenhagen, 
deepened his appreciation of the all- 
embracing socio-cultural roots of the 
Church in the United States. It is this 
rich Greco-Judaeo-Christian tradition 
that the author is attempting to chan- 
nel into the lives and institutions of 
his parish. In the context of the Church 
Katholike, Father Gremillion works 
out the solution of each parish prob- 
lem. For the parish must not be paro- 
chial but must partake of the life of 
the Church Universal. 

The interest the UNESCO partici- 
pants showed in the position of the 
American Negro, for example, empha- 
sized the truth that such a problem 
can be solved successfully only in the 
framework of the Mystical Body. No 
less than total equality and total inte- 
gration will satisfy Father Gremillion. 
His actions implement his conviction, 
for his personal attention was ex- 
pended on more adequate housing. 
wider fields of employment and social 
acceptance of the Negroes. 

The author has a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility for pointing the way to 
the entire South through the accom- 
plishments of his Shreveport parish 
and southern Louisiana. One is amazed 
at the time given to travelling through- 
out the country, participating in semi- 
nars, workshops, interviews. The re- 
sults of all these are crystallized into 
working patterns in both his parish 
and in the entire region of the South. 
Such enlightened thinking and deci- 
sive action by this courageous pastor, 
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his Bishop and confréres substantiate 
the hope for the blossoming of a new 
South—a Catholic South. 

Perceiving the intellectual stagna- 
tion among Catholic adults, Father 
Gremillion uses great creative imagi- 
nation in employing varied devices to 
stimulate their search for truth. Like 
Newman, he believes that truth is 
wrought by the “rubbing of minds” 
together. 

One suspects that a favorite parish 
venture is the “Collegium,” the au- 
thor’s own brainchild. It is his aim 
to stimulate and deepen the minds of 
adults who, after leaving school, have 
settled into the monotony of an “in- 
tellectual wasteland.” Consisting in its 
present pioneer state of the soirée, the 
group, the newsletter and the library, 
the “Collegium” attempts to extend its 
influence in concentric circles into the 
entire community. Encouraged in this 
intellectual apostolate by Maritain, 
Dawson, Gilson and others, the author 
maintains “that we can have a grass- 
roots ferment of cultural and intel- 
lectual life.” 

The Journal of a Southern Pastor 
might be part of every pastor’s retreat 
reading. It would stimulate reevalua- 
tion of his own problems in the light 
of specific and current data, results, 
organizations and techniques. It would 
challenge him to question how Christ 
can be made Incarnate in his own cell 
of the Mystical Body, how he could 
make his parish a “Community of 
Love ...a Communion of Saints in 
seminal microcosm,” and how he could 
put “Christ-in-Community.” 

Father Gremillion’s Journal sums 
up the countless ventures and activi- 
ties he engaged in to achieve this aim: 
“How do I root well and deep my want 
for God and how infect my people with 
this holy contagion.” 

Rev. MARTIN Lomspanpt, C.S.P. 


A STUDY OF GEORGE ORWELL 

by Christopher Hollis 

Regnery. $3.75 
This absorbing critical study by a 
leading English Catholic writer and 
publisher reminds us anew of one of 
the ironies concerning the reputation 
of the late George Orwell. Because of 
Animal Farm and 1984, two of the 
most influential and formative books 
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of the very recent past, Orwell has 
been, as a powerful intellectual enemy 
of Communism, favorably viewed as 
speaking with a “Catholic” voice. Not 
with any contentious intention but 
strictly in the service of truth, Mr. 
Hollis, who knew and admired Orwell, 
sets the record straight. 

Orwell, Mr. Hollis shows, viewed 
Catholicism “as an evil political force.” 
He had formed this view before going 
to Spain; his experiences and observa- 
tions (both dictated by the kind of 
person he was and by his skeptical 
cast of mind) were confirmed and re- 
mained fixed for the rest of his life. 
Whether or not he equated the two, 
Orwell, Mr. Hollis shows, hated the 
Irish as well as Catholicism; at least 
he vigorously deplored what he con- 
sidered the “Tibetan isolation” of the 
Irish from the evils of our times. 

Two services this book performs are 
outstanding. Mr. Hollis gives us a very 
full and engaging account of Orwell’s 
early school days (full of willed iso- 
lation and pride), and he also gives us 
a very full account of Orwell’s work, 
not only the novels and autobiographi- 
cal works, but even of individual es- 
says. The reader comes from the 
author’s warm understanding in agree- 
ment with the closing comment that 
Orwell “in an age when all good things 
were desperately assailed by tyrants 
. .. he almost alone from first to last 
dealt out his blows impartially and 
defended without fear and without 
compromise the cause of liberty.” 

RILey HuGHEs. 


DISCOVERY IN THE JUDEAN DESERT: 
The Dead Sea Serolls and Their Meaning 

by Geza Vermés 

Desclée. $5.00 
Father Vermés, Hungarian by birth, 
and a member of the Congregation of 
Our Lady of Sion, is editor of and con- 
tributor to a critical journal, Cahiers 
Sioniens, published in Paris and de- 
voted mainly to studies of ancient Jew- 
ish literature. Since his student days 
at Louvain, he has been interested in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, and he has writ- 
ten on them more than once. With this 
background, it would be surprising if 
he could not give us more authentic 
and interesting information on that 
subject than is to be found in the aver- 
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age book on the Scrolls. The anticipa- 
tion is justified. One may speak with 
enthusiasm of Father Vermés’ volume 
despite the fact that of late the presses 
have been crowded with material on 
the topic here discussed. Not only does 
he give us an authentic account of the 
Scrolls, and a detailed story of the 
various discoveries occurring between 
1947 and 1956, but he also gives fairly 
simple answers to the questions which 
the average non-professional yet in- 
teLigent reader would be likely to ask. 
For example: How many Scrolls have 
been discovered? How large are they? 
How significant? Do they modify any 
Catholic beliefs about the Gospel or 
the Church? 

There is no mention of a translator, 
but the text is so clear that it reads 
like an original. It was published first 
in 1953, and this American edition has 
been revised and brought up to date. 
The book is concerned chiefly with 
texts that have already been published 
in full. For good measure the author 
gives us here the translation of a kin- 
dred manuscript, “The Zadokite 
Work,” discovered some fifty years 
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ago, which is vested with new interest 
because of its relationship with the 
Scrolls. That we have, in addition to 
mere translations, the carefully con- 
sidered judgment of the author on so 
many questions, makes this present 
volume all the more valuable. Two non- 
Catholic scholars have described Fa- 
ther Vermés’ study as the best general 
account of the Scrolls that has ap- 
peared thus far, and “one of the very 
best yet published” on the subject. 
Beyond question, this volume will 
prove highly satisfactory not only to 
the specialist, but to any serious and 
properly interested reader. 
Rev. JosepH McSortey, C.S.P. 


ONE MARRIAGE — TWO FAITHS 

by James H. S. Bossard 

and Eleanor Stoker Boll 

Ronald. $3.50 
The authors taught sociology for years 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 
have received widespread recognition 
for their research in the field of family 
counselling and family relations. In 
One Marriage—Two Faiths they sum- 
marize their findings on the complex- 
ity of problems arising from inter- 
faith marriages. In the United States 
the population is made up of large 
groups of thirty different national ori- 
gins along with many people from al- 
most every land under the sun. More- 
over, here are seventy different large 
denominations and one hundred and 
fifty smaller sects. Being a land of 
freedom of the press and of speech, it 
is also a land of freedom of choice 
when it comes to the matter of select- 
ing a life partner. Again, in view of 
the fact that so many marry today for 
what they consider their own personal 
(temporal) happiness, it is quite un- 
derstandable that there are many 
“mixed marriages.” 

The authors cite actual “case his- 
tories” of the courtship, marriage and 
problems that followed when a Quaker 
married a Russian Orthodox, a Ger- 
man Lutheran married a Holy Roller, 
a Jew married a Catholic. Most of the 
cases have to do with Catholics and 
non-Catholics. 

The attitude (toward mixed mar- 
riages) of a number of religious bodies 
is quoted from official sources. The 
Jewish, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
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Methodist, Lutheran, Episcopalian 
Baptist, and Disciples of Christ points 
of view are given. One is not surprised 
to learn that all advise against inter- 
faith marriages. 

Accounts are given of various types 
of problems that have arisen and of 
the sociological efforts at adjustment. 
The general conclusion is that the 
whole matter is becoming more and 
more difficult and the approach to a 
solution in any individual case must 
come through understanding, toler- 
ance, mutual respect and compromise. 
The conscientious person realizes, of 
course, that where the Law of God is 
concerned, there can be no compro- 
mise, for “what shall it profit a 
man...” 

Marriage counsellors and_ study 
groups will find this book of some 
value. On reading it, one cannot help 
thinking how true and how prophetic 
were the words of St. Ambrose who 
some 1,600 years ago, commenting on 
such things, said: “Where there is dis- 
cord in Faith, how can there be accord 
in Love?” 

Rev. Justin O’Brien, C.S.P. 


THE WORD OF SALVATION: 
Translation and Commentary on 
St. Matthew and St. Mark 

by Alfred Durand, S.J. 

and Joseph Huby, S.J. 

trans. by John J. Heenan, S.J. 

Bruce. $12.50 
The popular Verbum Salutis series has 
long been familiar to readers in 
France. Its numerous editions there 
testify to its quality. Now Bruce is 
publishing the four Gospel commen- 
taries of this series in two volumes. 
In Volume I, really two complete 
books, Father Durand comments on 
St. Matthew’s Gospel and Father Huby 
on St. Mark’s. In turning their com- 
mentaries into English, Father Heenan, 
the translator of Prat’s Jesus Christ, 
once again presents us with a smooth, 
readable text faithful to the original. 

As in the originals, the Gospels have 
been divided into passages of con- 
venient length and theme, and the com- 
mentary follows each section. This has 
the advantage of keeping the inspired 
text before the reader as it is ex- 
plained. 

Two of the occupational hazards 
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facing exegetical authors are multiple 
opinions and specialized topics. These 
have no place in a popular work. 
Realising this, Father Durand says, 
“The sole purpose of the commentary 
is to bring the text within the grasp 
of the reader ... We have aimed at 
brevity; but it has not been in the 
author’s power to be briefer. How can 
one express in four lines the meaning 
of a Beatitude, or of a petition of the 
Our Father, or of Our Lord’s precept 
to yield to the violence of the wicked?” 

In accord with his purpose, he has 
kept footnotes to a minimum, using 
them chiefly to refer the reader else- 
where in Scripture for explanatory or 
parallel passages. 

Father Huby’s notes are fuller, 
though still unobtrusive. In one in- 
stance at least, the interpretation of 
Matt. 19, 9 divorce clause, there has 
been definite need of the footnote he 
has added to the original exposition. 

Again, popularization should not 
lead to oversimplification or dispense 
with accuracy. It has not in this in- 
stance. Everywhere the authors’ 
scholarship is evident. Their clarifi- 


cations of a word here, a phrase or 
text there, leave no doubt as to their 


competence or research. A _ note of 
piety, too, runs through the commen- 
taries. The authors are fully aware 
that the exposition of our Lord’s life 
and teaching should not be a dry exer- 
cise in erudition. Christ came that we 
might have life and have it in abund- 
ance. This volume will put the reader 
in contact with that vitality. 
Rev. New J. McE.eney, C.S.P. 


SUDDEN SPLENDOR 

by M. K. Richardson 

Sheed & Ward. $3.25 
The author of this book, Mother M. K. 
Richardson, of the Sacred Heart Con- 
vent at Woldingham, England, apolo- 
gizes in her Introduction for what 
might be considered “unscholarly 
treatment.” If such it be, it is indeed 
a felix culpa, for she has given us a 
delightful book which presents an ad- 
mirable picture of its subject, Rev- 
erend Mother Mabel Digby, convert, 
teacher, Mistress General, Mother Pro- 
vincial, and finally Superior General 
of the Religious of the Sacred Heart. 
The book is written somewhat in the 
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style of a novel, with realistic conver- 
sations and descriptions of events 
pleasant and tragic. All these events 
and conversations are authentic, 
gleaned from letters and the testimony 
of sharers in them, an ideal way of 
presenting a character for our con- 
sideration. 

Because of delicate health, Mabel 
Digby’s girlhood was passed largely 
in the south of France. She was ap- 
parently an unyielding Protestant, and 
was described by her friends of that 
period, one of whom was the future 
Empress Eugénie, as a young woman 
of iron will. But even iron melts before 
God’s grace. After having recourse to 
the Curé of Ars for his prayers, her 
friends introduced her against her will 
into a Catholic church in Montpellier, 
ostensibly for a concert. But Benedic- 
tion followed it, and when the Blessed 
Sacrament was raised in blessing, 
Mabel fell to her knees and God had 
made His conquest, but in what way 
her friends apparently never learned. 
Her first words at the door of the 
Church were: “I am a Catholic.” 

She entered the Order of the Sacred 
Heart at Marmoutier in Tours. Her 
work as teacher and disciplinarian 
was so remarkable that she was named 
Superior at the age of thirty, and be- 
came Mother Provincial of the English 
Vicariate at thirty-seven. Twenty 
years later (1894), she became Assist- 
ant General for England, and in the 
following year, Superior General of 
her order. 

All through the years, she suffered 
grievously from headaches, and as 
time went on, other serious illnesses 
developed. These she bore with an un- 
flinching courage and a resignation to 
the will of God that were shining ex- 
amples to all her spiritual daughters. 
Moreover, the gaicty and humor which 
were among her most striking charac- 
teristics never failed her in any crisis, 
and the charm of her personality re- 
mained with her till the end. 

Much harder for her to bear was 
the persecution directed against the 
religious orders by the French gov- 
ernment, which persisted during most 
of her administration as Mother Gen- 
eral of the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart. She faced it all with admirable 
presence of mind and administrative 
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genius. For every house of her Order 
that was closed in France, she founded 
another elsewhere. For the comfort of 
His faithful followers, God raised up 
in her a leader who was to be their 
mainstay and their hope until the end 
came and the Mother House was trans- 
ferred to Brussels. Here she died in 
May, 1911, as the result of a stroke. 
Her final word was “Alleluia!” Fortu- 
nately we may say that in the years 
after her death, governments less in- 
imical to religion were elected in 
France, and many of the former Sacred 
Heart Convents were reopened. 

M. K. Richardson’s life of Mother 
Digby gives us a consistently vivid 
picture of a remarkable personality, 
loving God with all her might and 
putting all that strength and love into 
His service —a valiant woman, who 
“put forth her hand to strong things.” 

CORNELIA CRAIGIE. 


ALFRED THE GREAT 

by Eleanor Shipley Duckett 

Univ. Chicago Press $3.75 
Author of a number of works on the 
Anglo-Saxon period, Professor Duckett 


has written an excellent biography of 
Alfred the Great. Very much at home 
in the history of the times, she gives 
us a smooth narrative of the ninth- 


century Danish invasions which 
played so large a part in the King’s 
troubled reign. Even more dramatic is 
the account of his leadership in peace. 
The author wisely stresses the close 
relationship between Alfred’s great- 
ness and his goodness: this deeply 
Catholic King attempted to solve the 
difficult problems of his time in the 
light of eternal truths. The laws he 
formulated regulating the last details 
of contemporary life were based, as 
he said, on the Ten Commandments 
of Moses, fulfilled and interpreted by 
the Lord Christ. When he set himself 
the hard task of enlightening the ignor- 
ance of his people, he determined to 
make available to them the books 
“which all men need most to know.” 
He gathered at his court scholars from 
Wales and the continent in order first 
to learn humbly himself, then to set 
up schools and to translate into Anglo- 
Saxon basic works in history, philoso- 
phy, and the spiritual life. 

Professor Duckett quotes generously 
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from Alfred’s prefaces to these trans- 
lations; in them still shines the spirit 
of a man who, in the midst of cares as 
warrior and ruler, eagerly sought after 
knowledge and the way of the Lord. 
Like Alfred’s writing, Professor 
Duckett’s book is apparently a labor 
of love. It will both comfort old friends 
and make new ones for the only King 
whom England has ever called “the 
Great.” 
RutuH M. AMEs. 


THE VICTORY OF FATHER KARL 

by Otto Pies, S.J. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.75 
This moving biography is about a man 
who continued to embrace God’s will 
under the most trying of circum- 
stances. Father Karl Leisner, was or- 
dained Dec. 15, 1944 within the con- 
fines of the Dachau concentration 
camp where he already had been a 
prisoner almost six years. When he 
died, eight months later, he was only 
30 years old. Because of an increas- 
ingly worsening tubercular condition 
that kept him bedridden, Father Karl 
had been able to offer the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass only once after ordina- 
tion. 

His proximity in time to the modern 
day world adds a special note of im- 
mediacy to his victory over the inner 
turmoil and sickness he suffered. His 
example is proof that saintliness is not 
out of fashion—even today—if one 
loves. There was never any question 
about his love of God and neighbor 
from the earliest days of his carefree 
childhood. His charity quickly made 
him a leader in Catholic youth move- 
ments. His main ambition after ordi- 
nation was to work again with Ger- 
many’s Catholic boys and girls. 

Karl was struck with tuberculosis 
right after being ordained to the sub- 
deaconate in 1939 when he was 24. 
He hoped to recover and leave the 
sanitarium to which he was sent in 
time to be ordained with his class- 
mates that Christmas. But a slip of the 
tongue made when he heard of an un- 
successful assassination attempt on 
Hitler’s life veered him to the far more 
difficult road God wanted him to travel. 

Far from cured, Karl was sent by 
the Nazis to prison and then to Dachau. 
He and other priests were quartered 





together. His cheerful disposition 
despite his illness was a great solace 
to the priests as well as other prisoners 
at the camp. 

Perhaps the most touching narrative 
in Father Pies’ excellent work comes 
after a French Bishop arrives and 
preparations that lead to Karl’s actual 
ordination and first Mass are told. He 
said that first—and only—Mass on St. 
Stephen’s feast day, Dec. 26, 1944. The 
last entry Father Karl made in his 
diary asked forgiveness for his perse- 
cutors in the words of first martyr: 
“Lord lay not this sin to their charge.” 
It was from 16 such diaries, as well as 
his own personal knowledge of Father 
Karl at Dachau, that Father Pies wrote 
his fine book. 

Father Karl’s steadfastness in God 
should inspire every reader—and there 
should be a great many for this recent 
Catholic Book Club selection—to a 
fuller realization that one’s own whims 
are not to be mistaken for the will of 
the Supreme Being. 

BeN KUBASIK. 


THERE GOES THE MIDDLE EAST 

by Alfred Lilienthal 

Devin-Adair. $4.00 
Mr. Lilienthal, after going carefully 
over the present grave situation in the 
Middle East, has come to the conclu- 
sion that no just and permanent peace 
is possible so long as the distress of 
nearly a million homeless Arab refu- 
gees is unalleviated and the resolutions 
of the United Nations are ignored. He 
emphasizes the fact that the strange 
indifference of the American public 
to this situation is due largely to the 
omissions and distortions in the press, 
and these in turn are due to pressure 
from Jewish interests — pressure so 
strong that a direct public appeal for 
aid to the refugees had to be side- 
tracked for fear of stirring up the ac- 
cusation of anti-Semitism. He men- 
tions with approval the help given by 
charitable organizations, notably 
the Pontifical Mission set up in 1949 
by Pope Pius XII, which serves not 
only the 50,000 Catholic refugees, but 
hundreds of thousands of other Chris- 
tians and Moslems. 

Here, as sometimes happens, a well- 
selected title conveys the gist of the 
book in capsule form. On page 26 we 


read: “Antipathy toward the United 
States increased with the continuous 
American support given to the Zionist 
cause.” There you have it. 

Many persons summarize conditions 
in the Middle East by saying: “The 
Arabs are bent on driving Israel into 
the sea; and Israel is determined to 
extend her present territory at any 
cost.” Hearing this and reading the 
press, the average American receives 
two false impressions: first, he be- 
lieves that all liberal thinkers endorse 
Israel’s policy; and secondly, he be- 
lieves that all Jews endorse it. Both 
of these notions are incorrect. 

If allowed to circulate, Mr. Lilien- 
thal’s volume will correct the first false 
impression. To cite one passage, he 
quotes former Dean Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve: “The inability of Zionists to 
tolerate any unfavorable criticism of 
themselves or the state of Israel with- 
out pouring on the critic personal vi- 
tuperation and attributing to him low 
motives and prejudices certainly im- 
pedes rational discussion of Zionist 


and Israeli problems. As a good Amer- 
can I freely and publicly condemn acts 


of my own country which I think 
wrong. I also condemn at times acts 
of the long ago homes of my ancestors, 
England and France. Why should I 
not be free to condemn in the same 
way acts of Israel? Why should that 
State and that people alone among na- 
tions on the earth be sacrosanct and 
untouchable?” 

With regard to the second false 
impression entertained by the average 
American, Mr. Lilienthal is less help- 
ful. On page 127, he writes that Jew- 
ish groups in the United States have 
echoed and reechoed time and again 
the long-standing Israeli view as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Ben Gurion in Jeru- 
salem: “Zionists in other countries 
ought to have the courage to stand up 
for Israel even if their governments 
are against it. 

In fairness to our Jewish fellow- 
citizens, the author should also have 
mentioned the contrary attitude of the 
American Council for Judaism which 
held its thirteenth conference in New 
York last April, and the Jewish News- 
letter published biweekly in New York, 
which so often reports on the hostility 
of Zionists and pro-Zionist groups for 





the Council. On May 13th of this year, 
the Newsletter stated that “American 
public opinion, in the course of the last 
six months, has switched perceptibly 
from extreme sympathy for Israel to 
doubts and antipathy for some of the 
policies of the new State and the tac- 
tics of its militant supporters in this 
country, an antipathy which threatens 
to be transferred to all American Jews.” 
On the whole, we had better be care- 
ful not to align ourselves with “the last 
ditch” policy of Israel, for Mr. Lilien- 
thal is probably correct when he says 
that: “If a peace settlement is not 
speedily realized, the Iron curtain will 
descend on still another large land 
mass. Israel will be wiped out, the 
Arab world enslaved, and the United 
States forced to defend herself against 
a rocket onslaught launched from Rus- 
sian-secured North African bases.” 
Rev. JosepH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


WOODROW WILSON 

by Silas Bent McKinley 

Praeger. $4.50 
Silas Bent McKinley’s book can be a 
refresher course in American history 
for those of voting age in the heyday 
of Woodrow Wilson, and useful as 
superficial education for students; but 
like all compilations it suffers from 
lack of new information and there- 
fore completeness. The credited bibli- 
ography is equally arid. Like biog- 
raphies of Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover and FDR, whom this 
reviewer knew more or less well, much 
about Wilson still remains in the realm 
of unpublished yet vital Americana of 
the times. Many of today’s complexi- 
ties are traceable to his adminstrative 
and diplomatic policies. The book is 
sympathetic and judicious as far as it 
goes, but hardly “critical.” Criticism 
is impossible without all available 
knowledge. 

Descended from “Covenanters,” Wil- 
son was proud of this characteristic, 
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THE WAY IT WORKED OUT, by G. B. 
Stern (Sheed & Ward. $2.50). As a 
sequel to All in Good Time, the story 
of her conversion eight years ago, Miss 
Stern now tells us something about The 
Way It Worked Out. She does so with 


but how and where it affected his offi- 
cial attitude is not shown. He was more 
obstinate than forceful. Mr. McKinley 
remarks that “it was possible that 
Tommy might come to think he had 
one of the great minds of the world.” 
Somehow, Wilson acted exactly like 
that after he entered the White House. 
He was neither unselfish nor self-sac- 
rificing, but when he devoted himself 
to a cause, right, so-so, or wrong, it 
became almost an obsession. In my 
interview with him in 1912 he prac- 
tically dramatized his own essay, 
“When a Man Comes to Himself.” 

As President, he was self-wrought. 
That is why he made war on the Senate 
when he could not win his own idea 
of a “peace treaty.” Probably Henry 
Cabot Lodge, who opposed him on that 
score, would as violently have opposed 
the United Nations’ set-up and his own 
grandson’s part in it. Robert Lansing, 
wartime Secretary of State, was re- 
lated to our present John Foster Dulles. 
I dissent seriously in the reference to 
Lansing as “without broad policy or 
vision.” Wilson disregarded his ability 
and advice as in time he disregarded 
much counsel that did not agree with 
his own. 

All Wilson profiles allude to his need 
of companionship but that tendency 
was misinterpreted by his second wife 
who “believed herself alone able to 
provide help and strength, as well as 
such gaiety as was possible.” As for 
his health —a pertinent matter these 
days when an identical issue has 
arisen—I knew in his governorship 
days that he was already suffering 
from “indigestion,” headaches, eye- 
strain. Hence he was not a healthy 
man when he was inaugurated. How- 
ever, if Wilson failed of supreme great- 
ness it was because he was, like so 
many other Presidents, misinformed 
or uninformed all along, especially in 
foreign affairs. 

A. R. PInct. 
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a light hand, often simply linking epi- 
sodes of past and present to suggest 
the basic change in her perspective. 
While using the novelist’s device, Miss 
Stern does not here allow herself the 
novelist’s luxury of pointing dramatic 





contrasts between a pagan hell and a 
Catholic heaven. To be sure, the uni- 
verse has become illuminated for her 
and is happily peopled with saints. 
Still, there are struggles against new 
temptations as well as against the old 
insomnia. Like her earlier book, this 
one is neither ecstatic nor argumenta- 
tive; it consists of the very readable 
reflections of a lady who is intelli- 
gent, thoughtful, and unpretentious. 

THE CATHOLIC PRIEST IN THE 
MODERN WORLD, by Rev. James A. 
Magner. (Bruce. $4.75). Father Magner, 
whose Mental Health in a Mad World 
and Personality and Successful Living 
have been so well-received, now makes 
a welcome contribution to Catholic 
Clerical Literature. Recalling that so 
much has been written on the priest- 
hood down through the years from 
Apostolic times, one may well ask: 
“is there anything further to be said?” 
The answer is “yes”; for while it is 
true the priesthood is the same and 
principles remain unchanged, never- 
theless conditions vary and obliga- 
tions multiply. Father Magner omits 
nothing, but covers the entire sphere 
of sacerdotal life from participation 
in social welfare and legislative re- 
form measures down to such matters 
as who should pay for the assistant’s 
desk and chair. 

The first chapter is on the person- 
ality of the priest. Then follow help- 
ful suggestions on the spiritual, cul- 
tural and social life. Careful attention 
is also given to parish work, parish 
societies, finances, the school, mission- 
ary and welfare work, counseling, 
preaching, the liturgy, the rectory and 
the keeping of parish records. This is, 
indeed, an excellent book for any 
priest to have close by. It makes an 
ideal gift for the seminarian. 

CHRIST, OUR LADY AND THE 
CHURCH, by Yves M.J. Congar, O.P. 
(Newman. $2.75). In the hundred pages 
that coniprise this book Pére Yves M.J. 
Congar, the eminent French thelogian, 
puts forth the Catholic teaching con- 
cerning the Blessed Virgin Mary, and, 
as the title indicates, the relationship 
between Christ, Our Lady and the 
Church. 

Beginning with the “Faith of Chal- 
cedon” he demonstrates that the Cath- 
olic theology of the Mother of Christ 


flows directly from the doctrine of the 
Hypostatic Union. He points out that, 
basically, non-Catholic divergence in 
views about Mary, Christ and the 
Church, arises from misconceptions 
and misinterpretations of this funda- 
mental tenet of our Faith. He argues 
that if there is to be any progress to- 
ward union or reunion with the 


Church, “there must be a clear grasp 
of the dogma by which the nature or 
entity of Christ is defined.” 

This is a scholarly treatise and is 
therefore for the student who already 
has a solid grounding in theology. 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


Ruta M. Ames, Px.D., educator and writer; 
author of The Church and the Synagogue in 
England. 

Cornnevia Crater, translator and critic; 
formerly on staff of The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, 


Rocer B, Dootey, Pu.D., Catholic University; 
Associate Professor of English, Graduate 
School, St. John’s University; author of Less 
Than the Angels, Days Beyond Recall, The 
House of Shanahan; contributor to Tue 
CaTHoLtic Worip, The Sign, Extension, etc. 

Rirey Huenes, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C.; Fiction 
Critic for THe CarHotic Wortp; member of 
the fiction committee. Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors; nationally known lec- 
turer; contributor to The Sign, Informa- 
tion, Books on Trial, etce.; author of The 
Hills Were Liars; ed. of All Manner of Men, 

Paut Kinery, Pxa.D., Assistant Dean and Pro- 
fessor of History, Graduate School, Loyola 
University, Chicago; member of editorial 
staff of Mid-America; contributor to Tue 
CaTuoitic Worip, Books on Trial, ete. 

Ben Kupastk, B.A., M.A., Catholic University 
of America; Television News and Feature 
Writer for Newsday. 

Rev. Martin Lompaarpi, C.S.P., Director, Chicago 
Mission Band for the Paulist Fathers. 

Rev. New J. McEveney, C.S.P., Instructor in 
Scripture, St. Paul’s College, Washington, 
D.C. 

Rev. Lawrence V. McDonne.t, C.S.P., Instruc- 
tor, Romance Languages, St. Peter’s College, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. Josepn McSoa_tey, C.S.P., Church of St. 
Paul the Apostle, New York City; author of 
An Outline History of the Church, Father 
Hecker and His Friends, Meditations for 
Everyman, Think and Pray, etc. 

Rev. Justin O’Baren, C.S.P., Paulist Informa- 
tion Center, New York City. 

A. R. Pinci, writer, newspaper correspondent; 
contributor to THe Catmo.ic Worn, Satur- 
day Evening Post, etc. 
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LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military prepara- 
tory school under Christian Brothers. 
Accredited college preparation. 
Grades 8-12. Small classes. ROTC 
highest rating. Beautiful 160-acre 
campus on Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog. 


Box O, Oakdale, Long Island, 
New York 








CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest stand- 
ards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, and is firmly 
established as one of the leading college prepartory schools 
of New England. its location is excellent, its plant modern 
and complete. It is conducted by Catholic laymen, under 
the potronage of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in 
Christian Doctrine, Ethics and Apologetics, taught by oa 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent effect of 
the religious life of the School, give Catholic boys a sound 
moral preparation for a good life, and the School's outstand- 
ing scholarship prepares them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 


ms 
COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Convent Station, N. J. 














College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts collage for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. tlence, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social and 
sports program. Dramatic and musical, pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer- 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for weap | and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notnre Dame ve Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 

















Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Day and boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A.M.— 3:40 P.M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


























Don't be 


surprised 


KD 
/) 


atif__£ 


caught napping 


about what goes on in 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


You can be as cool as a 


cucumber 


by keeping up with The Catholic World every 
month. You'll have a fresh, clear, Catholic 
picture of the world at your fingertips by writ- 
ing today to: 


The Catholic World 
411 West 59th Street 
New York J, N. Y. 


Dear Father Sheerin: 


Please enter a one-year subscription for me 
and begjn it with the next issue. 


My name is 
Address 
City, Zone, State 


O payment enclosed 0 bill me 
U. S. & Canada: 1 year: $5.00; 2 years: $8.00 


“I have smoked many cigars 
on higher priced levels that 
were not equal to a Dexter 
in smoking pleasure.” 

















oe R. G. Sullivan, inc., Manchester, N, 4. — 
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SPECIAL RATES FOR PASTORS 
Special parish rates (20% to 40% less) 
are available for church distribution. This 
service offers pastors the opportunity to 
put THe CatHotic Wortp to work in 
the parish and have the magazine pay for 
itself. 


The Catholic World 
411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Dear Father: Please send me copies 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD at your ex- 
pense. | understand | will pay for only those 
used and may cancel, decrease or increase 
my order at any time. 


ADDRESS 


te ZONE 
© Enter my own subscription aise. Initial here.... 








Father 
Conway 


the great mission priest of the Paulist Fathers 
presents The Miniature Question Box. As the 
most popular source-book of Catholic informa 
tion, his classic, Tue Question Box, has 
sold well beyond the 3,000,000 

mark and has been translated 

into six languages. 


This pocket edition, while abridged, retain- al) 
of the stimulating dash and verve that flavor the 
style of the original. The inquirer, the prospective 
convert, the pamphlet rack, the mission stand, 
the chaplain, the teacher, ‘will welcome The 
Miniature Question Box. \t answers directly the 
intellectual and moral difficulties of inquirers, 
widens their field of study, and presents replies 
to questions selected out of a total of 250,000 
received during a period of some fifty years. 


50c¢ a single copy 


$40.00 the 100 postpaid 


The PAULIST Press 


Printers and Publishers f = New York 19, N. Y. 














